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AMERICAN. BOOK COPPANY 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS. 
Kight Books for Graded Schools. 
Five Bouks for Ungraded Schools. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


1.25 
MILNE’S ARITHMETICS. 

§| RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK. 

4 Part i 20 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. .25 


«| McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PEN- 
“S MANSHIP. Eight Books. Per dozen..... 73 
7 Charts. Two sheets, $1.00; Four sheets... 1.50 
“# NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 


Full Course, seven Books and Charts. 


$ Short Course, two Books. 

3% LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Elementary English..................... 35 
Elements of Grammar and 
Advanced Grammar and Composition...  .75 
OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. 

MILNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 


1899 
CHICAGO, 
July 24-—-Aug. 4. 


HINGHAM, MASS., 
August 7—18. 


Superintendents, Specialists, and Grade Teachers. 


DEPARTMENTS OF 
Special Studies, 
General Pedagogy, ani 
Philosophy of Education. 


INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS: 


Edward H. Griggs, A.M. 
William J. Milne, Ph.D. 
J. W. Redway, F.R.G.S. 
M. A. Bailey, A.M. 
Miss Caroline V. Smith 
A. E. Winship, Litt.D. 
Robert C. Metcalf 

elix Adler, Ph.D. 
Thomas Davidson 


Frederic H. Ripley 

Thomas Tapper 

W. H. Neidlinger 

Miss Julia E. Crane 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 

W.S. B. Mathews 

Hollis E. Dann 

H. G. Blaisdell 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 

Miss Josephine Hartwell 

Mrs. Henry E. Fisk 

Miss Agnes F. O'Neil 

Mrs. Mary D. Hicks Albion W. Small, Ph.D. 

James L. Hughes Mrs. Mary D. Chambers 
A large illustrated circular, containing portraits of 


the faculty, detailed cou-ses of study, and other 
information, will be sent on application, 


Arnold Tompkins, Ph.D. 
A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D. 


Virchand R.Gandhi, M.R.A.S. 


Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar...... $1.25 
Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Book, 1.00 
Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition, .75 
Harper & Tolman’s Cwsar’s Gallic War... 1.20 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations and 
Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar......... 1.50 
Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book... 1.00 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition ....... 90 
Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1.50 
Johnson’s Three Books of the Iliad........ 1.32 
Edgren & Fossler’s German CGirammar..... 75 
Keller’s First Year in German.............. 1.00 
Syms’s First Year in French............... HO 
Second Year in French ................. 1.00 
Eclectic English Classics. 43 volumes...... 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics..... 1.00 
Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Manual of 
Todd’s New Astronomy 1.30 
Miine’s High School Algebra....----....... 1.00 
_Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry......... 1.25 
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¢ For descriptive circulars and special information regarding our publications and the New School of Methods, please write to | 

New York Boston 

Chicago Portland, Ore. : 


During your vacation 


remember 


With best wishes for a restful vacation, we are 


Very truly yours, 


PERRY PICTURES 


THE PERRY PICTURES CoO.,, 


Malden — Boston — New York. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


Books II, 111, 1V, V, VI, VII, VIII. 


Yigg re most notable publication of the time for teaching Number, 
The same subjects recurring with more difficult examples from 


lower grades, 


Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry in the higher grades, 


hooks. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents each. 


Heartily endorsed by prominent educators. 
to grade. 


These boo will develop “thought power’ 


A BOOK FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR. 


Some special features, 
Much work in Mensuration and comparison of magnitudes and geometric forme, 


’ in a marked degree. Educators will do well to examine these 


Price, 25 cts. each book, 


Elementary treatment of many topics in 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


the 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By Joun W. Turts and H, E. 

After fifteen years of constantly widening use, this course still 
remains without a peer in the soundness of system and the sur 
passing excellence of its matter. No other series of books ever 
| published has so profoundly influenced the methods and material 
| employed in teaching vocal music in the schools. A full Series of 
Readers and Instruction Books. 


THE SILVER SONG SERIES. 


The aim of this series is to supply in each of the numbers just 
that material which will be most helpful and most interesting in 
the designated school grade or grades. The songs are bright and 
melodious, suitable for all occasions, All the best composers are 
represented, 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. Prof. F. L. PATTEE, and others. With 
critical and explan: atory notes. 14 volumes. From 1k to 36 cts. 


The Silver Series furnishes editions of standard classics in 
English and American literature, in the best possible form for 
reading and study. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY (,y 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. 


By Joun W. Cook, President [illinois State Normal College, and 
Miss N. Cropsey, Ass’t Supt., Indianapolis. This series, con- 
sisting of the Elementary and New Advanced Arithmetics, has 
recently been Adopted by the State of Indiana. 


PRACTICAL TESTS IN COMMERCIAL AND 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

By Prof. Ernest L, Tuurston, Washington (D.C.) Business High 
School, 150 original problems, illustrative of every-day hus- 
iness transactions, just such as will prove of practical value to 

68 pages, with diagrams. 42 cents. 


THE ART OF ACCOUNTS. 
An Elementary Treatise on Book keeping and the Nature and Use 
The general method 1s simplicity itself. By MArR- 
124 pages. 0 cents. 


students. 


of Money. 
SHALL P. HALL. 


A FEW OF SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


FIRST STEPS in the HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
213 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pages. ‘ 
illustrations and maps, 60 cents. 
Our nation’s history as told through the lives of thirty-nine 

representative Americans; graphic, fascinating, full of live in- 

terest to young readers, anda grand preparation for regular his 
tory stuck. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY. 
A First Book of Geology. By Prof. ANGELO HEILVRIN, 
of Natural Sciences, P hiladel phi: a, 12mo, 267 pages, 64 beautiful 
illustrations. $1.00. 
The wonders of the earth are described with scientific accu- 
racy and literary taste, and illustrated by fine reproductions, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS 
By Prof. C. J. BULLOCK, Ph. D., Cornell University. 12mo, ad, 
pages. $1.28. 

Economic problems are now a part of our government, and | 
must be taught in the schoolroom. This book is written from an 
American standpoint, and treats of the industrial and monetary | 
condition of the United States. 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, 
usical Instruction Books, and Standard Literature 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


CONGRESS OF THE TEACHING OF DESIGN. 


At the request of the Association of Pro- 
fessors of Design of the city of Paris, the 
authorities of the universal exposition of 
1900 have organized an international con- 
gress of the teaching of design, which is 
to meet during the four days from the 
29th of August to the Ist of September, in 
the Palais des Congres. 

The congress will be divided into three 
sections, the details of which will show its 
importance to all who are connected with 
public instruction, as well as those inter- 
ested in the arts of design. 

The first section will occupy itself with 
general methods of imitative and geo- 
metric design and modeling. 

The second concerns the teaching of 
technical design, that is, with a view to 
some art or trade, either in schools or in 
special courses. 

The third section will be devoted to the 
special teaching of design, with a view to 
the various artistic professions, whether 
in the decorative or industrial arts. 

The congress will be open to all inter- 
ested, on the payment of the subscription 
of ten francs. The secretary of the com- 
mittee of organization is Madame Just 
Chatrousse, 117 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris. 


CONGRESS OF THE TEACHING OF LIVING 
LANGUAGES, 


At the request of the Society for the 
Propagation of Foreign Languages in 
France, the authorities of the universal 
exposition of 1900 have organized an in- 


ternational congress of the teaching of 
living languages, which will be held in 
the Palais des Congres during five days, 
beginning Tuesday, the 24th of July. 

The congress will be divided into three 
sections. 

The first will occupy itself with methods 
of teaching—the division between oral 
and written work and the use of books; 
“intuitive” teaching, object lessons, con- 
cern exercise, singing; teaching of gram- 
mar; literature; modifications according 
to nature of school establishment, age, and 
development of pupils. 

The second section deals with the tech- 
nical and commercial sides of the teach- 
ing, and with courses for adults—lectures, 
reading rooms, polyglot clubs, ete. 

The third section will be devoted to 
questions of propagating such studies, and 
to international relations—travel, schol- 
arship, exchange of pupils between differ- 
ent countries, circulating libraries and in- 
ternational correspondence, and ‘‘univer- 
sal” language, etc. 

Members will be chosen from each 
country to report on papers which may be 
presented; all reports will have to be 
handed in by the Ist of June, 1900. The 
subscription is five francs. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Our starry banner, a white star on a 
blue field, has grown from the original 
thirteen, each state representing a star, in 
the following order: — 


Fourteenth—Kentucky, February 4, 1791. 
Fifteenth—Vermont, February 10, 1791. 
Sixteenth—-Tennessee, in 1796. 
Seventeenth—Ohio, in 1802. 
Highteenth—Louisiana, in 1812. 
Nineteenth—Indiana, in 1816. 
Twentieth—Mississippi, in 1816. 
Twenty-first—Illinois, in 1818. 
Twenty-second—Alabama, in 1819: 
Twenty-third—Maine, in 1820. 
Twenty-fourth—Missouri, in 1821. 
Twenty-fifth—Arkansas, in 1836. 
Twenty-sixth—Michigan, in 1837. 
Twenty-seventh—Florida, March 3, 1845. 
Twenty-eighth—Iowa, March 8, 1845. 
Twenty-ninth—Texase, December 29, 1845." 
Thirtieth—Wisconsin, in 1847. 7 
Thirty-first—California, in 1850. 
Thirty-second— Minnesota, in 1857. 
Thirty-third—Oregon, in 1859. 
Thirty-fourth—Kansasg, in 1861. 
Thirty-fifth—West Virginia, in 1862. 
Thirty-sixth—Nevada, in 1864. 
Thirty-seventh—Nebraska, in 1867. 
Thirty-eighth—Colorado, in 1876. 
Thirty-ninth—North Dakota, in 1889. 
Fortieth—South Dakota, in 1889. 
Forty-first—Montana, in 1889. 
Forty-second—-Washington, 1889. 
Forty-third—Idaho, July 3, 1890. 
Forty-fourth—Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 
Forty-fifth—Utah, in 1896. 


Beecuam’s Pitts cure Sick Headache. 


MISCELLANY. 

“T am very much afraid,” said the dip- 
lomat, “that you are going to lose your 
prestige.” 

“Am I?” answered Li Hung Chang, 
whose possessions are so varied that he 
cannot, of course, remember about all of 
them. “I’m sorry to hear that. How 
much is a prestige worth in Chinese 
money ?”’—Washington Star. 

Mrs. Winslow's’ “Soothing Syrup” has 
bcen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 

“What makes you think you were de- 
feated by fraud?” 

“T paid for 163 votes in the second pre- 
cinct, and the books show that I got a total 
of only 155 there. Our election system is 
simply rotten.”—Cleveland Leader. 

“That woman tried to beat me down on 
the price of quinine.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said I ought to make it ten cents 
cheaper because she had to pay her little 
boy to take it,”’—Chicago Record. 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 


American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Solorado School Journal......... Denver, Col, 
Canadian Teacher ..... Toronto, Can, 
eee ... Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ...........+ Toronto, Can, 
Educational Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............+ New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............+ Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review... ... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator....... ... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools..............00. Des Moines, la. 


Missour! School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,......... Le Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
0.0600 0000008 New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal...... ..- Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin........... . Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education......... .-Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill 
Southern Schools. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute..... New York, 
Teachers’ New York, 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher................Milwaukee, Wis 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the. Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHinG Co., 
: 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, wilt be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, 


NOTICE. 


A technical graduate, 37 years of age, now and 
for seven years head of Engineering Department — 
thorough knowledge of modern technical educa- 
tional methods — would undertake the organization 
of technical or manual training school. 

Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEw 
fé 


Ir YOU ARE 
Maps! Globes! Books! 
“LOOKING UP 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
VACATION TRIP School Supplies. 


| J: L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


To J.RWarson €.P 
FitcHeurRcR.R. 
Beston, Mass. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive ‘patronage, is 
offered for sale. 


This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medi¢o-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


OF FICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PEN ) 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense, 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JO SEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 

Winship 

Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R, B, FINDLEY. 


but a 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Positions filled.in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer 


‘Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 
SOPERINTENDENTS 
may rely upon our efforts, 


Wo. F. Jarvis, 


ALvin F. PxAsK, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Good Thing! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
acy or EpucaTIon in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the Journat, 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree o any subscriber, new or renewal, 

—— us $2. rtd a year’s subscription to the JouRNAL 

and 15 cents additional to cover cost of e and 

packing. Or it will be iin 
CIVEN FREE 

To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL 
3 Hast 14th Bt., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ... . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 *“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
‘4 subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o1 
more i; formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year 
Both papers to one address, * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A CHILD OF SEVEN. 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the winds of earth may bring, 
All sweet sounds together ; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sounds of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm, warm weather ; 
One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing ere its chimes be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong, and loud and light, 
Very round and very light, 
Heard from morning's rosiest height, 
Where the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 
Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale, why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
—Algernon C. Swinburne. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
FREDERICK SPENCER: Every subject has to stand 
up and vouch for its own utility. 


Proressor F. H. Cornell University : 
When the teacher thinks chiefly of his subject, he 
teaches science; when he thinks chiefly of his pupil, 
he teaches nature study, 


SuPERINTENDENT C. N. New Haven: 
The school should give the child resources which 
may restrain him later in life from idleness, corner- 
loafing, sensuality, and gossip, 


Joseru W. Errant, Chicago: The board should 
confine itself to the discussion and establishment of 
plans and policies. It should not interfere in the 
carrying out of details. These should be left to those 
who are employed in the various departments, be- 
cause of their special fitness. 


Lizziz E. Morse, North Kaston, Mass.: have 
taught a primary school for thirty years; for fifteen 
years I had children who had not had kindergarten 
training, and for fifteen years those who had such 
training. I can do more than one-half as much more 
in a year with children who have had kindergarten 
training. 


SUPERINTENDENT GorpDon A. Som- 
erville, Mass.: Building committees and city govern- 
ments should remember that schoolhouses are to be 
used for generations, and should build with greater 
thoroughness and stability, not forgetting that a lit- 
tle larger original outlay means future economy in 
repairs, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF AUTHORS. 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH, 


The public always takes an interest in the methods 
of literary people. The modes in which men write 
are varied. Where one thinks night and solitude 
conducive to the flow of thought, another takes the 
cold light of day to jot down ideas that occur to him. 
The consensus of opinion among writers themselves 
is that it is hard work, and the reading public has 
little or no idea of the time and labor expended in the 
preparation of a book, 

Balzac recommended the night for the artist’s 
work and the day for the authors drudgery. 
Southey used the evening for poetry and creative 
power, and Schiller not only sat at his desk at night 
with champagne near him, but was often heard de- 
claiming while every one was in bed. He found it 
impossible to work in a room except it was filled with 
the scent. of rotten apples, which he kept in a drawer 
in his writing desk. 

Byron was another night hawk. He always wrote 
at night and was a late riser. He would return from 
ball or theatre and scribble for hours before retiring. 
As a man he was eccentric, ate little, smoked much, 
and drank green tea in the evening. Meat and wine 
he avoided, 

Daudet’s secret asa novelist was his close study of 
actual life, and he confessed that the characters in his 
political novels and those of other works were drawn 
from nature. He wrote rapidly, and while the ink was 
still wet would toss sheet after sheet to his wife for 
criticism. 

Bulwer was another rapid writer; the novel 
“Tlarold” was written in less than a month, but the 
writer had searcely any rest by day or night. He 
often rewrote before publication, and it is interest- 
ing to know that the “Lady of Lyons” was written in 
only ten days. 

‘The publishers of Henry Ward Beecher’s works are 
accredited with saying, “Ile wrote with rapidity, in a 
large, sprawling hand, the lines were wide apart and 
thinly scattered.” 

Wilkie Collins was one of the greatest of novel 
plotters. He would make a skeleton and proceed to 
clothe it, and when he started to write would keep on 
until the fit left him. 

There is a story told of Hawthorne, that he made 
out notes of eccentric persons and places, and always 
wiped his pen on his dressing gown. His wife noticed 
it, and one day, bringing his pen to the accustomed 
spot, the author found stitched thereon a buttertly 
penwiper with red and black wings. ‘This was re- 
moved and a fresh one stitched on as occasion re- 
quired. 

Unlike Hawthorne, who desired to be alone when 
he wrote, Burns composed while walking in the open 
air. When he felt he could imagine in verse he re- 
tired to his room and committed his thoughts to 
paper. A bowl of punch also helped him to court the 
Muses. Wordsworth liked to compose aloud, and did 
it to such an extent that the peasants questioned his 
sanity. This habit of talking aloud was also peculiar 
to Southey. 

Of Dickens we are told that “some quaint little 
bronze figures over his desk were as much needed for 
the easy flow of his writing as blue ink or quill pen.” 
Method was everything to this prolifie writer. He 
would walk all over town at night, and, as a rule, 
worked in the morning. 

Probably the most industrious of writers was Sir 
Walter Scott. He arose early and did much work: 
while others were in bed. “Woodstock” was com- 
pleted in less than two weeks after his bankruptcy, he 
worked so rapidly. His literary labors brought him 
in $50,000 a year. “Marmion” was composed while 
the author was with his cavalry and sitting on a 
charger. By far the greater part of “The Bride of 
Lammermoor” and “Ivanhoe” were dictated while 
under the terrible stimulus of physical pain which 
wrung groans from the author, Scott would turn on 


his pillow with a groan of anguish, but would keep oti 


dictating, and would often arise in excitement, walk 
up and down and act the part. He led a temperate 
life, but died earlier than Balzac, who lived abnor- 
mally, Poor Scott used to say he envied the people . 
that could walk on all fours, meaning that the con- 
tinuous exercise of his imagination tired him. De 
Quincey believed that any writer who took artificial 
methods for stimulating the intellect would work 
longer than the more temperate man, and stimulants 
are used by many. Eating while at work is a favorite 
custom with authors, Addison kept his bottle of 
wine, Schiller drank coffee, and Shelley .munched 
bread while composing. 

Kant used to look at an old tower while composing, 
and when the trees grew and hid it from sight he had 
the branches cut, as he found himself unable to think 
atall. Weread that Buffon could not think unless in 
full dress, and he had a hairdresser call twice a day to 
arrange his hair, as the working on his head acted as a 
stimulant. 

It is an exceptional author who can write amid in- 
terruptions. ‘There is a story that Wellington, in 
front of the French army, hourly expecting a battle, 
wrote a long memorial on the establishment of a bank 
at Lisbon. Quite different was Hood, whose children 
were brought up to silence and low voices, and who 
always wrote when every one was in bed, Scott, on 
the contrary, allowed his children free access to his 
study, and when they begged him to lay down his pen 
and tell them a story, would take them on his knee, 
repeat a legend, and then resume his labors as if unin- 
terrupted. Poor Madam Roland wrote her memoirs 
with the cries of victims in adjoining cells striking 
her ears. And Dr. Johnson worked on his dietion- 
ary in a poor lodging house, with cat, tea, and orange 
peel at his side. 


THE NORMAL DEVELOPMENT OF THER 
CHILD, 


BY BISHOP WILLIAM LAWRENCE, MASSACHSETI'S, 


[Before American Institute of Instruction, July 9, 1899. | 

Luke ii., 52: And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man, 

Had the leading educators at Damascus, Athens, 
and Rome been informed of the future career and in- 
fluence of the child Jesus at Nazareth, how they 
would have turned upon him their theories and latest 
experiments! They would have snatched him from 
his humble home, from his peasant mother, his 
simple rabbi teacher, and from the carpenter’s bench, 
and would have taken him to the porches of higher 
learning in the great cities. And Jesus, self-con- 
scious before his time, premature in thought, artificial 
in learning, suppressed in his deeper sentiments, 
might never have saved the world. 

In the fourteen words of our text, however, we have 
the principle of the education of him who has. re- 
formed the world, whose life and teachings are at the 
hasis of our civilization, and whose name stands above 
every name of king, hero, statesman, or philosopher. 
Could anything be more natural and simple than the 
development of the child life of Jesus? The lowly 
and pure-minded mother, with insight and force of 
character; the close touch with nature; the birds, the 
flowers of the fields, the shepherds; the village associa- 
tions; the discipline of little duties and daily labor; 
the simple but thorough teaching in the history of 
his nation; the worship in the synagogue. ‘Through 
these and other influences and experiences, the chan- 
nels of life were left open for the growth and develop- 
ment of the resources of his character, the inherited 
and divinely given powers. The whole story some- 
times seems too simple and natural. We begin to 
talk of the miraculous endowment, that made him 
what he became; of the divinity that was with him at 
his birth, and thus we try to set him and his develop- 
ment apart and distinct from that of every other 
child, 

True, there was unique and divine power within 
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the child; but it seems to me that we miss the whole 
meaning of his childhood if we think of Jesus at his 
birth as endowed with matured and fully-developed 
supernatural power and knowledge. Rather as each 
child born into this world has certain inherited and 
God-given endowments which, if given free play, will 
as character develops assert themselves; so Jesus, the 
simple, natural, helpless, ignorant child, as he matured 
became gradually, sometimes suddenly, conscious of 
his divine origin and work. His answer to his par- 
ents in the temple, “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?”; his temptation in the wilder- 
ness: his response to his mother at the first miracle, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?”; and, above 
all, the revelation at his baptism, tell us of the flashes 
of self-consciousness that now and again swept over 
him. 

The development of Jesus was, therefore, the 
typical, perfect development from child to man, His 
is the ideal to which all parents and educators return. 
Under the influence of parent, home, environment, 
and teachers, the hidden resources of character are 
eradually, naturally, and beautifully unfolded, until 
the perfect man stands forth. If there is anything 
that stands out more saliently in the education of the 
child Jesus than the naturalness, it is the free play 
that is given to the individuality of the child; in fact, 
the two go together. Under natural conditions, the 
individual finds room for development; under arti- 
ficial conditions, the individual is lost in’ the con- 
ventional, 

In modern education there are two influences con- 
stantly at work tempting us to suppress the indi- 
vidual. The first influence is due to the great num- 
her of children to be educated; we are driven, there- 
fore, to try to do the work in the mass. A mother 
with three or four children may, if she be a true 
mother, give their individuality free play; so also a 
teacher with three or four scholars. But in the 
modern schoolroom a teacher with fifty scholars of all 
inheritances, tempers, degrees of power, what can one 
do? Thus hard and fast systems are developed; then 
mechanical devices. If the modern spindles can take 
the place of the old spinning wheel, why cannot a 
hundred children be turned out of school at gradua- 
tion, educated, as easily as one? Simply because they 
are not spindles, but children. 

When theological seminaries were first founded, a 
century ago, a cartoon was published wherein were 
depicted young men from the farm, each with his own 
individuality, being thrown into a corn sheller and 
flying out at the other end, each with his broadcloth 
black suit and white tie, and with countenance and 
theology as uniform as the dress. It suggested the 
victory of mechanical conyentionality. That is a 
danger in the ministry, among educators, and in every 
calling—a submission to conyentionality, a confidence 
in the worth of a system, forgetting that system is 
worthy only as there is personality behind it. We 
have been overwhelmed with numbers. The light is 
heginning to break; systems are being dashed to pieces 
by the best educators, that the individual may have a 
chance; the kindergarten, the manual training, the 
emphasis of the consideration due to each child, and 
a’ thousand other improvements are bringing us to a 
more normal and natural education. Another influ- 
ence which leads us to suppress the individual is due 
fo the fact that the teachers of children are adults. 
Adults, even teachers, are human; we short 
memories; we forget the trials, the joys, and the 
worries of our childhood, and thus lose power to enter 
sympathetically into the childhood of our children 
and pupils. It is one of the blessings of true mother- 
hood, that it brings a child sympathy with it. 

Woe to the teacher who, on reaching mature years 
and putting away childish things, puts away also the 
childish nature and the sympathy with childhood. 
The teacher who measures the child’s tastes and inter- 
ests by her own may draw her salary, but she is no 
teacher of children, 

We may be grateful that among some men and 
many women there is never lost the child sympathy. 
Such men and women instinctively encourage the 
tender shoots of imagination, hope, and chivalry that 
are often hidden in the deepest recesses of character. 

It is from such men and women that our teachers 
should be, and are largely, drawn. 

Granted, then, intelligent and sympathetic teachers, 


there are three features which stand out in my mind 
as essential to the normal development of the child. 
Kirst, an environment in harmony with the inno- 
cence of childhood, and associations in sympathy with 
its Joyousness, 

The parables and other teachings of our Lord are 
saturated with the associations with his boyhood at 
Nazareth. Death, wretchedness, and sin in the home 
may be a sad necessity in the lives of some children; 
it is, nevertheless, sad, and should by the hands of 
charity and better civic government become less and 
less of a necessity. The tender shrub is best devel- 
oped in the sunshine and under summer showers. 
Why, for instance, when there is a funeral in the vil- 
lage, should the little child be led up to the coffin, 
and thus carry away with him the spectre of a dead 
face to haunt him for days and nights. It is time 
enough as we get older for such sights and associa- 
tions. If death must come in the home, it may be 
the means of suggesting thoughts of heaven and a 
better life. 

We who are older may often find ourselves 
familiarly conversing about things and sights which 
shock the tender nature of some children. 


Joun A. M. PASSMORE, 
President Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 


Again, who knows what a strong and wholesome 
influence the association with birds and flowers may 
have upon children’s lives? Their study of nature, 
unaided, is often more intense, intelligent, and helpful 
than their study in the schoolroom. May we not 
look for the days when our schoolrooms will be more 
interesting and inviting than the severe square rooms 
that they now are? Oh that the child’s eye, as he 
looks up from his book, could be relieved by a little 
color other than white plaster wall. Fortunately, 
mechanical art is coming to our rescue, and beautiful 
things are getting within the reach of even school 
committees, if they will but recognize the beautiful. 
One sympathizes with the boy who cuts his initials in 
his desk. Tle longs for some touch of personality and 
homely art in his surroundings. 

With all this said, some of our reformers have yet 
to learn that environment does not make character. 
Clean tenements, pure air, and healthy surroundings 
are helpful conditions, but they are not motive powers. 

There is, however, one source of motive power 
Which [name as a second essential in child develop- 
ment,—the imagination. As the average man or 
Woman increases in years he or she depends more and 
more on reason, less on the imagination. We must 
ever remember that the child is full of imagination. 
His little world is peopled with mysterious beings, 
who call him to duty and sacrifice and to the highest 
realms of jov. We how much and how in- 
tensely we used to think in our day and night dreams 
of figures and fairies that had no interest to our 
elders. Our children are still imagining, though we 
have learned to reason. ‘They think in parables, we 
in facts. It was only natural that in the childhood of 
the race the stery of the creation should have been 
told as it is in Genesis, in the form of parable and 
myth. We hard-headed western people tried to in- 
terpret the story with its six days and nights, its 
creation of sun and moon, in scientific language, but 

it was of no use. To ‘those living in that day the 


forget 


mythical story of Adam and Eve and the serpent was 
the truest and most exact account that could have 
been given. It was in child language to the child- 
hood of the race. 

If, then, the imagination is so powerful, think what 
it may do in wrecking the child’s charaeter if it is al- 
lowed to run free amidst evil influences, encouraged 
by low associations. No! kindled by the sympathetic 
word of parent cr teacher, guided by pure thoughts 
and helpful reading, the child’s imagination will have 
free play to arouse the higher ambition, and stir the 
emotions of love, sacrifice, and chivalry such as will 
develop into the reigning powers of manhood and 
In all this, religion, with its realities of 
But of this 


womanhood. 
heavenly beings, has its dominant place. 
will speak later. 

And a third essential is action. Environment and 
imagination are two qualifications of a child’s charac- 
ter, but without action they become as stagnant as 
the mill pond when the sluiceway as well as the river 
is dammed. With action the character develops: 
habits, good and bad, are created; the moral fibre is 
toughened, and the helpless child grows into the self- 
conscious and vigorous youth, If you have read Pro- 
fessor James’ “Talks to Teachers on Psychology and 
Life’s Ideals” (if any of you have not read them, T ad- 
vise you to do so immediately), you will remember 
how as a psychologist he emphasizes the worth and 
power of habit; in fact, it is a strong element in his 
system of psychology. “ Our nervous systems have,” 
he says, “grown to the way in which they have been 
exercised, just as a sheet of paper or a coat, once 
cicased or folded, tends to fall forever afterwards into 
the same identical folds.” Therefore “the great 
thing in all edueation is to make our nervous system 
our ally instead of our enemy. For this we must 
ake automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as 
many useful actions as we ean.” 

Motive powers. running into good habits plough a 
deep channel into life, as the river makes its way, and 
if the channel is in the lines of truth and right living. 
truth and right living become the trend of character. 
Every break in the good habit, every sin, has its in- 
fluence in checking the stream, turning its Course, or 
making it less pure than it was. Looked at in this 
way, how the details of school life, which at times seem 
so trivial, the little warnings in the matter of obedi- 
ence, punctuality, courtesy, and exactness, take on an 
inportance and dignity. It is of those that character 
is formed. 

Jlow even one flagrant check in the stream affects 
the whole trend of life. For instance: Within the 
last few years there has been a deepening interest in 
{he arousing and teaching of patriotism in our schools, 
The pupils are led to love their country and to be 
ready to obey her laws and to serve her. The 
strength of teachers, thousands of dollars, and many 
hours in the school year are expended, and well ex- 
pended, in this encouragement of patriotism. And 
yet on one night in the year, the night before the 
greatest national holiday, by some strange perversity, 
our communities and the authorities throw these 
teachings to the winds, and give the young people the 
utmost license in the disobedience of law and the ex- 
ercise of a hoodlumism most unpatriotic. I am not 
now speaking of the cruelty to invalids and others by 
making a night hideous; that is a mere incident. I 
do urge, however, that if the young people of our com- 
munities grow up under the impression that onee in 
a while they may defy all laws of state and town, and 
all consideration of others’ comforts, they will, when 
they get older, be ready under other circumstances to 
defy these same laws, to the injury of the state and to 
the loss ¢f the community. The best lesson in 
patriotism that can be given to the young people by 
parents and tewn authorities is that they shall under 
all conditions be obedient to the law. 

I have mentioned three essentials in the normal de- 
velopment of child life-—environment, imagination, 
and action, T should like to speak of two practical 
euestions which are now before educators, and which 
have their hearing on a natural development of child- 
hood. Yirst, the subject of education in temperance. 
In other days the parents by example and advice gave 
to their children a few of the simple principles as to 
the keeping of their bodies healthy and vigorous. In 


4 hrese days life is more intricate. We realize more 


fully the necessity of a sound body for a sound mind 
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Many parents are ignorant of the laws of health and 
others have no time to teach their children. ence 
the introduction of the study of hygiene into our 
schools, an excclient thing if judiciously carried out. 
In this, as in other things, we must, however, consider 
the varied types of character in children. A lesson 


_ which may make one child intelligent may make an- 


other morbid. Behind the text-book must be the 
vise teacher. Connected with this there has arisen 
what is called “the scientific study of temperance.” 

I take it that there:is not one of us that, saddened 
at the terrible scourge of drink, does not sympathize 
with every wise effort for its suppression. The diffi- 
cult question to answer is, Which effort is wise? 

We must remember this, that our public schools 
are filled with the children of temperate and temper- 
vnce-loving parents: Drunkards are exceptions in 
our communities; and, as compared with the mass of 
the school children, drunkards’ children are very ex- 
ceptional. 

Ir the tivst part of my sermon T pressed the thought 
that, so far as is possible, death, wretchedness, and sin 
be kept out of the child life. 1 pleaded for the inno- 
cence, the naturalness, and the beauty of the child- 
hood of Jesus. Ido not care to enter into the ques- 
tion as to wheiher there is an education in temperance 
which is really scientific, or whether we have a body 
of facts in this subject on which scientific men are 
agreed. [| pass by the problem as to whether alcohol 
is always a poison or sometimes a food; the question 
that strikes me is, Why should thousands of children 
of temperate parents be systematically impressed in 
their childhood with the facet that there is drunken- 
ness or that there are drunkards. If the child must 
he told, one poor sot, with vacant stare and mumbling 
voice, reeling through the village street will give the 
child a fright end a moral lesson as to the terrors of 
drunkenness mere effectually than months of study 
and reiterated statement as to the evil effects of 
alcohol upon the physical system. No! even for the 
drunkard’s children, let us do our best to shut out, 
at least from the earlier years of school life, the 
thought of drunkenness. Let the early springs of 
character through glades of sunshine, inno- 
cence, and joy; let the volume of pure character, un- 
conscieus of itvelf and of the miseries of life before it, 
vain force and direction. Then, later, as the stream 
enters the vallevs of life and touches the foul spots 
and takes up its burdens, there will be time and op- 
portunity Cnough to study the evils of intemperance 
and the other scourges of society. Because we older 
people reason cut the relations of health and alcohol, 
we must net expect children to do so. ‘They are 
moved by the imagination, and some little story, Tim 
in “Christmas Carol” or “Jackanapes,” will do more 
to kindle a child’s hatred of filth and selfishness and 
love of purity and unselfishness than a host of most 
exact and most reasonable and most scientific text- 
hooks. As the imagination gives way to the reason, 
iet the text-books and the systematic study of social 
and health problems take their place. 

Finally, a few words as to the relation of religion 
and the child development. As we have seen, imag- 
ination, rather than reason, fills a large space in child- 
hood development. Mystery, supernatural beings, 
other worldism, have real place in every child’s 
thought. We may have a reasonable and systematic 
theology; that is not religion to the child. | We may 
reason God cut of the universe; to the child some 
other power than what is seen is an essential part of 
his universe. While, therefore, we may not agree 
with each other in our definitions of religion or of 
religious teachmg, I press home the thought that 
without an appreciation of the religious side of life 
no teacher ean really and fully develop the child life. 
| have no deep interest in the question as to whether 
the Bible be read in the schools, and thus religion be 
ofticially recognized, but I have the deepest interest 
in the question as to whether from the life, teachings, 
and influence of the teacher there is to emanate ¢ 
power which is spiritual and which links the daily 
duty with the heavenly life. 

If there is no such influence, then our schools may 
he fairly called Gedless; and we may expect our chil- 
dren to grow up into hard, mechanical, selfish, and 
uninspiring men and women. But because our 
teachers come from Christian homes, and have been 
led to a faith in a Heavenly Father, because they are 


inspired by the realization of spiritual and heavenly 
powers, because in their devotion, patience, and love 
of children they express, though imperfectly, the 
character of Christ, I believe that the religion in our 
schools is real and strong: L believe that our schools 
are not Godless, but are often full of the spirit of God; 
even more full than if some hard and dry system of 
Christian doctrine were taught. The real battle for 
religious education is being fought, not in the schools, 
but in the homes and churches. If these last two in- 
stitutions do thar duty, then the teachers and scholars 
who go forth from them to the schools will make of 
them institutions where the influence of religion is 
real, even though the Bible never be opened. 

I urge, therefore. every teacher who hopes to open 
up the best and the most beautiful features of the 
child's character to cultivate the religious life. By 
the sympathetic study of the Bible, by prayer, by com- 
imunion with the finer poets, and by the study of God 
in nature, the whcle being will be so suffused with the 
religious spirit that the atmosphere of the schoolroom 
will be affected and the children be kindled with 
purer imagination and a deeper sense of duty. 

As the years passed by in Nazareth, Mary’s joy was 
in watching the natural and joyous development of 
the child Jesus. Later, as he rose into prominence, she 
retired into the background. Her reward and satis- 
faction were in the knowledge that through her faith 
and love this great end beautiful personality had been 
given to the worid. So as the teacher sees her pupils 
pass from her cave and watches a few of them rise to 
stations of ifluence, and many of them enter fields 
of usefulness, she, in her increasing retirement, finds 
her satisfaction in the knowledge that through her 
devotion and patience the world has been enriched. 
And theugh she hes often sown in tears, she discovers 
in the hogvit Character of her pupils that she has sown 
a harvest, and at the last day she may bring her 
sheaves with her, 


AMONG THE PINES. 


bY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY. 


A peculiar flora is found in the pine woods. This 
is due to the density of the shade, the character of the 
soil, the carpet of needles, and, perhaps, the shielding 
from direct rain and wind. Here is a sort of hermit- 
age, and here we naturally expect the recluse. Yet 
these anchorites of the pines maintain an association or 
society. They love sweet music, for what hymns they 
inust hear whispered among the pine boughs in fair 
weather, or thundered in the time of tempest and of 
storm! 

Our first thought as we step into the deeper woods 
ix that there are no plants here but the pines. Soon, 
however, we begin to notice long trails of “creeping 
jenny” (Lycopodium clavatum). The other lyco- 
pods we do not observe, but there are splendid tufts 
of Christmas fern, of the spinulose shield fern, and of 
the lady fern. If we happen to find a rock among the 
pines, it will be carpeted with polypody. As we stroll 
deeper and deeper into the woods, like some knight 
secking adventure, we observe at our feet the solemn 
Indian pipe, that ghost of a flower. Both species are 
here, the single-flowered, which is the prettier, and 
the “pine-sap,” with a frequent reddish or tawny ap- 
somewhat downy. The — ordinary 
species is smooth, ‘The hypopitys, as it is called, is 
commonly fragrant and bears several or many flowers 
ina scaly cluster. The terminal one is on the plan of 
five: the others all three or four planned. 

The true Indian pipe or corpse plant, the single- 
flowered kind, is pureewaxy white in its perfect state, 
but turns black in drying. Weird as it is, it is still 
very beautiful, especially when found in abundant 
clusters. The plant is inodorous. 


We are likely to find near at hand another plant 


pearance and 


which at first sight seems to be of the same affiliation. 
It is, however, really an orchid, while the pipes are 
both degraded members of the heath family. Our 
new discovery is the coral-root. Corallorhiza multi- 
flora, so called from the clustered roots, which look 
like amass of coral. The plant is often eighteen 
inches high. Like the Indian pipes, it has seales in 
the place of leaves, and adopts a predatory habit, liv- 
ing on decaying matter. Such plants are called sapro- 
phytes as distinguished from parasites that prey on a 
living host. 

One of the prettest and sweetest of all plants, the 
one-flowered pyrola, grows under the shade of pines. 
It iscommon to the old and the new world. Its 
hotanical name, Moneses, means “single delight.” 
The single white or rose-colored flower, which is 
waxy and suggests the princess pine, is,extremely fra- 
grant. Th plant is found in deep, cold woods from 
Labrador to Pennsylvania westward. The 
princess pines themselves, the spotted and the ordi- 
nary pipsissewa are rather fond of pine woods. So are 
the other lovely heath plants, the trailing arbutus and 
the wintergreen. Have these flowers caught their 
delicious odors from the pines? 

Plants which do not naturally seek the pine shelter 
may accidentally be found under this condition. 
Thus we have seen an apple tree spring up from bird- 
scattered seed and grow tall, straight, and unbranched 
till it equaled the pines in height. Then it would 
branch out, bear flowers and fruit, and flourish in this 
upperair. Among the pines one must do as the pines 
do. No spreading of the phylacteries here! 


When I am stretched beneath the pines, 

When the evening star so hotly shines, 

1 laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist school and the learned clan; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet? 
—Emerson. 


KIPLING AT SCHOOL, 


BY MICHAEL GIFFORD WHITE, 
An Old Schoolfellow, 


It is generally conceded that in the lives of all men 
who rise to great distinction the influences which are 
brought to bear upon them during their earlier years 
leave marks which are never effaced, that in the boy 
is to be discerned much of the forthcoming man. 

As in the case of Charles Dickens this appears also, 
ina measure, to be that of the foremost literary man 
of the end of the century, Rudyard Wipling, who was 
better known to the writer as simply “Gigs’—Gigs 
the irrepressible fellow, always in some harmless mis- 
chief, always playing off some joke upon either one of 
the masters or his schoolfellows, no respecter of per- 


sons, and not caring one jot what good or evil opinion 
those held of him with whom he camé in daily con- 
tact. 

And this trend of disposition was certainly inclined 
to be fostered by the environment in which Wipling 
found himself at the United Service College, West- 
ward Ho, during the six or seven years between the 
time he left India asa child and returned to that coun- 
try almost a man. 

Shortly before his first arrival in England the 
United Service College had been founded with the 
principal object of educating the sons of civil and 
military Anglo-Indian officers at Westward Ho, North 
Devon, bordering on that romantic country made 
known to many readers by Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone.” 

Whether it was that the authorities of the school 
considered it good policy in order to retain the hun- 
dred and twenty odd scholars they had already se- 
cured and to encourage others to join the college, not 
to enforce too strict a discipline, one cannot tell; but 
certainly the order maintained was decidedly lax, the 
hovs being permitted to roam over the country in 
predatory bands, bird nesting and poaching for the 
love of the danger. 

The whole life at the college was of a very rough 
and tumble description, which, looked at from a cer- 
tain point of view, may perhaps have been a good one, 
as a lesson how to receive with equanimity any subse- 
quent buffets of fortune. The cane was in frequent 
use, both on the part of the masters and the prefects, 
or upper sixth form boys, to whom the greater part of 
the out of school order was delegated, but which chas- 
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tising the boys took very much in the way of a joke. 
The dormitories were long, bare, unheated rooms, 
perishingly cold in winter. ; 

As an illustration of Kipling’s behavior in class, 
there was a certain geography master who greatly 
favored the drawing of sections of the earth’s surface, 
showing the mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, seas, 
strata, ete.. and which were generally executed by his 
pupils on sheets of foolscap. 

At first the master was contented with quite ordi- 
narv distances between two given points, as from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, Paris to Berlin, and so forth; but 
gradually he came to lengthen them out to an alarm- 
ing extent—Chicago to Timbuctoo, Cape Town to 
Moseow—which, while it embarrassed the rest of the 
hovs, suggested a humorous idea to Kipling. 

From somewhere or other he procured several rolls 
of wall paper, and then day and night with pens and 
brushes he labored diligently on a gigantic section, 
inserting men, birds, beasts, and fishes, trees—in fact, 
anything he could think of, which being at length 
completed to his satisfaction, Kipling calmly awaited 
the result of his joke. 

When at last the geographical master called for 
that particular section, to his surprise and the amuse- 
ment of Kipling’s classmates, Nipling unwound his 
vigantic roll on the floor. At first it was evident that 
the master mentally debated the question as_ to 
whether it was a case demanding a public rebuke by 
the instant use of the cane, or commendation in its 
highest form by full marks, when Kipling’s abso- 
lutely innocent expression of countenance decided 
him to adopt the latter course: 

At the end of his college career Kipling left West- 
ward Ilo in the ordinary manner, and not, as has been 
recently stated, as a “runaway truant,” having gained, 
in spite of his pranks and peculiar humors, the regard 
of his masters and schoolfellows, the general opinion 
being that he was an awfully clever chap—was 
“Gigs. ’—New York Independent. 


A trifling kindness here and there 
Is but a simple, small affair ; 
Yet, if your life has sown them free, 
Wide shall your happy harvest be 
Of friends, of love, of sweet good-will 
That still renews and gladdens still. 
— Priscilla Leonard. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY K. O. 


In March, 1885, the school savings system was in- 
troduced in America. 
first to give the plan a trial, under the supervision of 
the introducer, J. TL. Thiry. From Mareh, 1885, to 
March, 1897, with a register of about 6,000) pupils, 
$75,028.62 have been saved, and $20,222.92 remained 
due little depositors to that date. To-day the school 
savings bank system is in practice in sixty-three cities 
and villages of the United States, and the amount of 
money saved from date of introduction is $451,211.37, 
of which $158,197.14 is due to the depositors. 

March 10, 1887, the Journal called the attention of 
its readers to the meritorious character of this new 
educational adjunct. The plan, gradually and with- 
out much effort on the part of the introducer, has 
grown, as is shown by the above figures, to national 
importance. The award to Mr. Thiry, by the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, of a 
diploma and medal is another high attestation of the 
claims of school banking upon the cause of education 
in general. 

What has been said and written during the past 
twelve vears by the press, clergy, and friends of edu- 
cation concerning that svstem constitutes to-day its 


Long Island schools were the 


highest praise. 

Thrift and economy were strongly taught by the 
memorable Benjamin Franklin and other eminent 
men of his time, and urged upon their followers as 
among the capital virtues. In harmony with this 
sentiment, which, wherever it has prevailed, has been 
productive of economic and moral value, the adoption 
by the schools of the nation of school savings banks is 
recommended as a means to independence, self-re- 
liance, and self-approbation. In its advocacy during 
the past twelve years hundreds of educators and 


philosophers have recorded impressive words by voice 
and pen. 

May teachers remember that strength and life are 
measurably given to the whole when one part 18 ex- 
alted, that they are called not only to teach the 
three R’s to children, but to develop in them a healthy 
growth of character combined with that individuality 
and equation of personal foree which makes him to 
swim who otherwise would sink. ‘The educational 
process should also leave a distinct impress of heroism 
upon the youthful life, as the only suitable defense 
against advaneing misfortunes. As to morals, better 
shut the door against the pupil than against instrue- 
tion in morals. To this system of greater and lesser 
lights in the educational firmament belongs school 
banking. 


A CLERICAL WITTICISM. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott tells this anecdote of the Miles 
banquet: A punch was served showing tiny flags 
stuck in the ice at each side—the English and Ameri- 
can flags. The prominent English guest of the ocea- 
sion was replying to a toast to the two countries, and 
looking at the punch with the American flag in one 
end and the English flag in the other, he said there 
seemed to be a coldness existing between the two 
countries. Dr. Van Dyke followed, and, looking at 
the punch and referring to what the other speaker 
had said, stated that no matter what coldness there 
might. be, the countries seemed to be united by a 
common. spirit. 


HE HAD TO COME TO IT, 


I’. (119) was something of a swell. “Work and he 
were no relation,” the boys declared. By some hook 
or crook he managed to meet his necessary expenses 
for the best food and lodging. The methods that he 
used for securing funds were legitimate. He had a 
large amount of personal property, that he brought to 
the Republic, clothing, ete., which he would lease to 
certain boys for a sum of money. Moreover, it was 
remarked that he ran a type of pawnbroker’s estab- 
lishment and charged a goodly interest for the re- 
demption of pledges. The twenty-five cent interest 
law was of material benefit to him in this direction. 
For some time he made a living in this general sort of 
way, but times began to be a little hard, owing to the 
fact that they began to grow good for other people. 
When it began to appear to the various citizens that 
110 was becoming somewhat cramped, to that extent 
that there were prospects that he would be obliged to 
take up manual work, speculation became rife as to 
whether he would take up farming, diteh digging, car- 
pentering, or odd jobs, which generally means all 
kinds of dirty and menial work. 110, however, 
fooled them for a long, long time, but one bright sun- 
shiny morning a friend of the Republie was passing 
through the library. Eddie King’s (the librarian) 
face was aglow. Ile pointed to an individual whom 
he had just employed to serub the library floor; this 
person seemed to be exceedingly anxious that he 
should not be recognized, for he crawled as far as he 
possibly could behind the table. This action excited 
the curiosity of the friend, who walked up to the table 
and looked over it at the crouching scrubber. To his 
amazement he recognized the familiar features of F. 
(119). Smiling inwardly, the friend turned and 
caught sight of Eddie’s radiant face. He was grin- 
ning from ear to ear; then exclaimed in his stammer- 
ing way (for he stammers sometimes): “T'e-te-tell yer 
wh-wh-what, ti-ti-times must be pr-pr-pretty hard, 
wh-when he comes to that, hey?”-—«-from the George 
Junior Republic Citizen, 


A STUDY OF A CHILD —(I1) 


BY LOUISE HOGAN. 


[Editorial Abstract of ““A Study ofa Child,” published by 
Harper & Brothers. | 


THIRD YEAR. 

Talks freely. “Take down tairs see big clock tick 
tick.” “See-ee Lolie sew dess, nice dess.” “See 
Mary go, winnan da-da.” ‘Talks much about 
“wamma.” After crying, says, “Shamed myself.” 
Thirteen months before the doctor had lanced hisgums 
and ten months before he had vaccinated him, and 
when he called at three years old he cried all the time 
he was there, “fraid hurts.” Must have remembered 
one of those hurts. Can say anything he wishes, 
uses long sentences. Surprises constantly by unex 
pected savings. “This is knuckle.” “L thought you 
fixed it.” “See Mannie jump it Germantown dog.” 
“T must fix it; too bad break tea kella again.” 
“What's dat? can’t find it—on odder side.” 

Two vears, two months. Uses “the” for “ee” fo. 
first time. Uses “is” for first time. Very fond of 


“Mother Goose.” Says distinetly “medicine,” 
“piano,” “violin,” “working,” “stocking,” “Santa 


Claus,” but says “kib” for crib, “tomach” for 
stomach. Remembers things that happened six 
months ago and of which nothing has been said since. 
Uses “must” for first time. Makes several letters 
with matches and knows the names. Uses “have” 
for first time. Uses “too” for the first time. Asks 
many questions. Says “his,” says “big” and “little.” 
both come at same time. Notices differences as never 
before. Tlas new ideas and new words every day. 
Remembers many things of several months ago. 
Says “won't.” Gives many directions. Likes to tell 
persons what to do. When he gets a new word, as he 
does every day, he makes it do much service for a few 
days, as “lots.” “Lots of good times.” “Lots of 
good fun.” Names colors for first time, and talks 
much about “black dress,” “red cap,” “white apron.” 
Uses “will.” 

Two years, three months. Uses “on” freely. 
“Wet” and “dry,” “directly.” Parents find that 
diversion is the best treatment when he is out of 
sorts. Uses “her.” 

years and four months. 
as often as is practicable. First choices are  in- 
fantile, but soon show more maturity. Seeks new 
playthings, and has most delight in extemporized 
playthings, as clothes-pins. Enjoys being read to. 
In trying to say street he called it “steet” for some- 
time, and then “teet” before he learned to say it eor- 
rectly, 

‘l'wo vears and six months. On a visit he heard a 
jingly rhyme and did not hear it afterward for two 
months. He did not say it while away, nor for two 
months after his return, and then said with perfect 
distinct ness,-— 


Is allowed to choose 


‘‘He brushed his teeth with carpet tacks, 
Polly wolly doodle all a day.” 
He often gets a couplet from hearing it, and when he 
does not recall the whole of it, the idea remains with 
him a long time and is reealled by incidents. Is very 
fond of his father. Uses more thoughtful words, as 
“T did not ‘mean’ to do that, mamma.” 

‘Two years and nine months. Seems to know per- 
fectly well when he is doing wrong, and wishes to be 
forgiven. Evidently likes to do right because it is 
right, except when he is out of sorts, and in that case 
is sorry for it afterwards, because it was wrong to be 
naughty. Has good idea of direction. 

Two years and eleven months. Is doing his first 
original drawing, making a “choo-choo.” He has 
something to represent smokestack, sand box, steam 
drum, cab, boiler, and wheels; i. e., he names each of 
these parts of his drawing. The boiler is a straight 
line—nearly straight—but it is horizontal, showing 
his idea of the fitness of things. There is smoke com- 
ing from the chimney. He euts a “choo-choo” from 
paper. Draws acat. Has head, eyes, neck, body, 


and legs. Talks about taking care of papa and 
mamma when he gets big enough. Says he shall live 
with mamma when he gets married. Is very fond of 
fairy stories. Talks much about going to papa’s office 
when he is ten years old and carrying letters to the 
post-office. Is pleased with everything he can do to 
Begins to realize that persons have 


help mamma, 
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written books. He got this idea first from knowing 
that a woman wrote the cook book. Begins to imi- 
tate in many things. Recognized two pictures of 


friends of the family whom he had not seen for nine 


months. Knows all nursery songs, words, and tunes, 
and will correct anyone who makes a mistake in 


either. Blows soap bubbles successfully. Winds 
string. Is quite inventive. Says “my,” “me,” and 
other personal pronoun forms correctly. Corrected 


the nurse and told her to say “isn’t and not “ain’t,” 
and he learned this by hearing and not by instruction. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STODY.* 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE-HISTORY OF A GRASS- 
HOPPER. 

The grasshopper is a good specimen to study if one 
wishes to become acquainted with the general strue- 
ture of the insect class. Examples of some species 
can be obtained from spring until autumn, while 
during the summer months a number of the larger 
forms are abundant. 

In examining a grasshopper one of the first things 
to be noticed is that the body is divided into three 
divisions: At the front end is the head; just back of 
it are two parts bearing the legs and wings, and to- 
gether forming the thorax: behind the thorax is a 
portion divided into rings,—this is the abdomen. 

The head varies considerably in shape with differ- 
ent species of grasshoppers, but in general it is larger 
above than below. Near the middle of the front side 
project two slender flexible feelers or antennae, each 
of which is composed of a number of distinct rings 
or segments joined together. Just above the base of 
each antenna is a large compound eye, the surface of 
which without a Jens seems smooth and shiny, but 
which under a moderate magnification is seen to re- 


Fig. 1. Mouth Parts of Grasshopper: a, labrum; b, mandible; 
ce, tongue; d, maxilla; e, labinm. Magnified, 


semble the surface of a honeycomb, with a great 
number of hexagonal divisions; these are the facets 
which go to make up the compound eyes. The 
simple eyes, of which there are three on the grass- 
hopper’s head—two between the compound eyes and 
one above—are very different in structure, being 
merely small, round, lens-like objects. The simple 
eyes are called ocelli. 

~The mouth parts of the grasshopper are situated on 
the lower side of the head. Beginning from above, we 
first see a large, nearly four-sided flap or lip, which 
moves up and down on a basal hinge; this is the upper 
lip or labrum. Tmmediately below the labrum there 
is a pair of rather large jaws or mandibles, attached at 
the base so as to move sideways, and having irregular 
teeth on their outer ends. On the inside of the 
mouth between the mandibles the tongue can be seen. 

If now one begins to study the mouth parts from 
below. he will see on the lower part of the back side 
of the head a flap a little like the labrum, but bearing 
a pair of jointed appendages; this is the labium or 
lower lip, and the appendages are ealled the labial 
palpi. By removing the labium one exposes to view 
the only remaining mouth parts—the maxillae or 
smaller jaws— more complicated in structure than 
anv of the others. Besides the maxilla proper, there 
is on each a spoon-shaped piece called the galea, and 
a maxillary palpus, somewhat similar to the labial 
palpus. 

Immediately behind the head there is a large cape- 
like segment, pearing no wings, but having a pair of 
legs on its lower surface. This is the first divison of 
the thorax. and is called the prothorax. The re- 
mainder of the thorax is made up of two divisions 
united to each other; the first divison behind the pro- 
thorax is the mesathorax; it bears the middle wings 
and legs. Behind this is the metathorax, which bears 
the hind pair of wings and legs. 

The front pair of wings are long and slender and 
serve as a protective covering to the hind pair when 
at rest: the latter are then folded in longitudinal plaits, 


*Copyright, 


like a fan. When the grasshopper is flying the front 
wings are extended at right angles with the body, and 
the hind wings stretched out. 

The abdomen is composed of a number of joints or 
segments, which move freely at their points of con- 
tact. In female specimens the abdomen ends in four 
pointed projections, by means of which the hole in 
the ground for the eggs is made; these together form 
the oyipositor or egg-depositor. 

The eggs of most of our common grasshoppers or 
locusts are deposited late in summer or early in 
autumn in rather firm soil, such as that found along 
roadsides or in highland pastures. By means of the 
projections from the end of the abdomen the female 
locust works her abdomen into the ground, where she 
leaves a mass of eggs—the number varving with the 
species, but there usually being several dozen—en- 
veloped in a peculiar mucus, that hardens into a pro- 
lective covering. The individual eggs (¢) are small, 
oval, vellowish ob- 
jects, slightly curved 

in the middle. The 
eggs remain un- 
hatched until the fol- 
lowing spring, when 
the little 
emerge and feed upon 


locusts 


the tender foliage 
about them. After 
several days they 


Fig. 2. 
b, young nymphs; c, fully developed 
nymph or pupa; d, adult. 


large for the outer covering or skin in which they 


Rocky Mountain Locust: a 
; increased in 


size that they are too 


have so 


came into the world. Consequently, this skin splits 
along the back and the little hoppers crawl out of it, 
having previously develeped a new skin beneath the 
old one. During the next few weeks this process is 
repeated four times, wing pads appearing the fourth 
time. ‘Then a final molt takes place and the insect 
hecomes a full-fledged grasshopper. ‘These changes 
as they occur in the case of the famous Rocky moun- 
tain locust are represented in Fig. 2. It will be noted 
that the young hoppers bear a general resemblance to 
the adults, being smaller and having no wings, and 
that the insect remains active and feeds during the 
stage immediately preceding the full-fledged condi- 
tion. Thus they differ greatly from the caterpillars 
and butterflies, in which the early stages are not at all 
like the adult condition; and in which there is a quiet 
pupa stage, when the insect is motionless and takes no 
food. Insects whese life changes resemble those of 
the grasshopper are said to have ineomplete trans- 
formations, while those which develop like the butter- 
fly are said to have complete transformations. 

The grasshoppers, or locusts, form the family Acri- 
didae of the order Orthoptera. There are about three 
hundred species in the United States, which vary 
greatly in size and appearance. The largest species 
is the handsome bird grasshopper or American locust, 
Schistocerca Americana, found in the Southern states 
and as far north as the latitude of southern Ohio. 
The famous Rocky mountain locust is the most de- 
structive species, but, fortunately, it is found only in 
the Western states. Taking the country over, the red- 
legged Jocust is probably the most abundant form. 
It closely resembles the one last mentioned in size and 
shape. The two-striped locust, Mermiria bivittata, 
is one of the larger common forms. 


FOR THE STUDY OF BURKE'S “CONCILIA- 
TION WITH AMERICA,”—(V.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


II.—_FOR DISCURSIVE STUDY. 
63. What is vour idea of a “necessary evil”? Are 
the terms ef the expression contradictory ? 
G4. Differentiate 
setween 


Reasons 
“eoneede” and “con- 


“conciliation” and 


hetween 
ciliate.” “reconcilia- 
lion.” 

63, Give Burke’s cwn interpretations of the ex- 
pression “the policy ef the question.” What do they 
determine as to the signification of the word policy? 

G6. What is the strong point in the paragraph be- 
ginning “Such is steadfastly”? Tlow would the one 
beginning have impressed an 
American of Burke’s day? Paraphrase the next, 
using the phraseology of to-day. 


“Some years ago” 


7. What relations are possible between revenue 
laws and trade laws? Contrast relations in England 
and America to-day. Of both countries toward their 
respective colonies. 

68. What underlies the justice of “serious consid- 
eration,” “not on their own acts, but on your con- 
jectures”’? 

69. Answer, according with Burke’s style and 
spirit, the questions in the next paragraph. 

70. To what extent is sentence beginning “I set 
out with a perfeet distrust” true? What three words 
will name the limitations imposed ? : 

+1. What wovld you say was “the genius of 
Philip I. of Spain”? Of the English ‘constitution ? 

72. To historians of to-day, in the main, agree 
with Burke’s presentation of the Trish eause? To 
What events in ihe history of Ireland does he refer? 
Compare Treland’s cause with the American colonies’. 
With Wales’. 

about the boundaries of 
authority and English liberty” to-day? 

tt. Mark the irony of the paragraph beginning 
“The march of mind.” Why so telling here? 

75. Contrast position and spirit of Welsh and 
Americans under English oppression. 


“English 


76. Whence expression “county palatine” ? 

it. What would have been done for the colonies 
had the county palatine of Chester precedent been 
followed ? 

78. What is meant by 
authority of parliament”? 
tation”’? 

v9. State concisely the “six fundamental proposi- 
tions and the three resolutions corollary.” Upon 
what were they based? Mark the relation between 
them. 

80. Comment upon Burke's treatment of the tax 
question, Of Massachusetts bay matters. 

81. State concisely the question discussed in the 
paragraph beginning “T do not know that the colo- 
nies have gone much beyond.” 

82. What was Lord North’s “proposition of a 
ransom by auction’? Briefly state Burke’s objee- 
tions. 

83. Expain Germany’s system of “quotas and con- 
tingents” referred to. 

84. Read aloud with sure emphasis and inflection 
the paragraph beginning “But what (says the finan- 
cier)”. 

85. Why must “parties ever exist in a free coun- 
try”? 

86. Explain the gaming-table metaphor. 

87. - What was the reference to Indian measures? 

88. How would equable dealing with the colonies 
react upon the moral nature of Englishmen ? 

89. To whom or what are made following refer- 
ences 


“abstract extent of the 
By “virtual represen- 


(a) “Men of weight.” 
(b) “Advocates and panegyrisis.” 


(c) “Our menaces, which have been many 
and ferocious.” 
(d) “Great names militate against each 


other.” 
(e) “High and reverend authorities.” 
(f) “Gentleman of real moderation.” 
(zg) “Oceana of Harrington.” 
(h) “Fourteen separate governments.” 


THOUSAND FIRST THINGS 
FIED.—(11) 


ONE CLASSI. 


[ ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR. | 


FIRST INDUSTRIES, 1775-1800. 
1776. In Maryland, first stocking factory, Mr, Cox- 


enfinder, awarded $1,500 for the enterprise. 


17838. Boston, “Webster's Spelling Book” issued. 
1784. New Haven, ‘“Morse’s Geography,’ by Jedediah 
Morse. This was the first geography and practically the 


only one for thirty years. He was the father of S. F. B. 
Morse of telegraphy fame. 
1784. Philadelphia, first daily paper in America, ‘The 


Pennsylvania Packet.” 


1785. Philadelphia, James Juliann, first piano. 
1786. East Bridgewater, Mass., first machines for rov- 


ing. carding, and spinning cotton. Massachusetts appro- 
priated $1,000 to encourage Mr. Hugh Orr in this enter- 
prise. 


[Continued on page 98. | 
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Don't growl once this summer, 
Crossness is neuralgia of the temper. 
Sceing is not an end, but a means, of knowing, 


“Informing, Tateresting, Inspiring,” is the motto 


of the Journal of Education. 


Hold well to the essential points. Be on guard 
against diversion from main issues. 


following our usual custom, there will be no issue 
of the Journal during the next two weeks. 


School questioning should be toned up continually. 
The art of questioning is a high one, 


Superintendent Andrews of Chicago has cause to 
think that it is about as dangerous for a superintend- 
ent to have an opinion of his own on the teaching of 
music as for a pastor to express a critical opinion 
about his choir. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 

The State Association of Pennsylvania has done 
itself proud, in the language of the day, in the unani- 
mous and enthusiastic choice of Colonel John A. M. 
Passmore as president for the coming vear. ‘There is 
no better known school man in the state, and no man 
who could have been chosen would have secured a 
larger meeting at Williamsport next June than he. He 
is a native of Pennsylvania, graduated from Millers- 
ville normal school, and taught for many years in 
Pottsville. Te has always been active in the State 
Teachers’ Association, as, indeed, in all Pennsylvania 
affairs. Te has been prominent in state polities. and 
was a candidate of the Republican party for auditor- 
general in W877, a year of Republican disaster, how- 
ever, and, though he ran ahead of his ticket. failed of 
election. 

Colonel Passmore took charge of the general ageney 
for Pennsylvania of D. Appleton & Co., for whom he 
did great service. When the schoolhook business of 
this company was transferred to the American Book 


Company, Colonel Passmore was retained, and has 
heen identified with its interests, and now has charge 
of the Philadelphia boys, directing its work in Bastern 
Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSIONAL SENTIMENT. 


[Address by Dr. A. FE. Winship, Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Friday evening, July 14.] 

I told you so! If there was any one in the Kast 
who knew better than I what Los Angeles would do 
for the N. KE. A., L envy him. ‘This is my eighth 
visit to your city, and your entertainment provided for 
the 15,000 visitors is but the expansion of what I have 
enjoved at various times in the past eighteen years. 
I have on many occasions told the teachers of the 
United States what they might expect in July of 799, 
and | thank you for exceeding my highest expecta- 
tions. You have proved that California is an imperial 
empire within an imperial nation, and you have made 
the southern metropolis angelic in fame as well as in 
name, 

My theme is “Professional Sentiment.” Sentiment 
ix the relish of life. Your entertainment through the 
bountiful supply of fruit on the incoming trains, the 
wealth of beauty, the royal heartiness of Los Angeles, 
will help us to relish our work in the fifty states and 
territories and the Lord only knows how many colo- 
nies, 

Teachers need more professional sentiment for the 
vood of the schools, for the advancement of their inter- 
ests asa class, and for their individual satisfaction, 
prosperity, and influence. Sentiment is aglow. It 
kindles life and imparts spirit. Physically, it is a re- 
juvenating force; intellectually, it is a scintillating 
factor; emotionally, it throws a halo over all things. 

‘Teaching, more than any other employment, needs 
the physical, intellectual, and emotional benefits of 
sentiment. It wears upon body, mind, and spirits as 
does no other work. A mother with one child talks 
about going wild, and yet a teacher has from thirty 
to sixty. A Sunday school teacher gives up in de- 
spairin one hour once a week, while a day school 
teacher has ten times as many, five hours a day for five 
days in the week. 

An overburdened curriculum, an unduly stimulat- 
ing intellectual tonic, unreasonable financial demand, 
with the terrors of political interference, are a combi- 
nation which may well make any teacher desperate. 

The juiciest steak ever grilled makes better fibre and 
force if it has the relish of pepper and salt. So teach- 
ing, the highest, if not the holiest, of professions, does 
most for the child, for the country, and for God when 
one teaches with a relish. 

Anything that adds the flush of health to the body, 
the buoyancy of confidence to the mind, the rest of 
peace and joy to the emotional life, is worth every- 
thing to teacher and pupil, to parents and country. 
Sentiment may do this. 

All the setting of a teacher's life is against senti- 
nent, especially of the professional variety. ‘Toward 
pupils, in the nature of the case, she assumes an air of 
superiority, and officially toward principal, superin- 
iendent, and school board an air of inferiority. With 
pupils her word is law, with officials their word is law. 
Both of these attitudes are antagonistic to sentiment, 
which demands freedom of action, thought, and emo- 
tion. Equality is indispensable to sentiment. his 
is foreign to the life and thought of the teacher. 

Legal documents class all persons in the great trio 
of occupation, trade, or profession. The statement is 
that A—— B—— by occupation, trade, or profession 
isa blacksmith, a banker, a teacher, ete. 

An occupation is primarily that which we occupy; 
secondarily, that which occupies us, our time, and en- 
ergy fora living. Man first occupied the land, took 
possession of the fruit of the soil for a living. Any- 
thing that is done for the sake of a living is an oceu- 
pation. So long as a man’s desire and hope are 
merely that he may have for himself and for those 
dependent upon him the necessities and comforts of 
All unskilled labor is so 
A banker, lawyer, physician, or clergyman 
Who should have no other aspiration or hope would be 


life. he has an occupation, 
engaged, 
In the same class as the day laborer. So far as one 
teaches primarily for a living, he is spending his life 


in an occupation as much as the man who grooms 
horses or the woman who goes out washing. 

Trade is that in which one engages for the purpose 
of having something more than a living. He expects 
to put more time and energy into it than he would 
into amy occupation, and ultimately invests capital. 
It never enters his mind, however, that he is doing it 
fora living. Te takes out of the business as good a 
living as a man is supposed to be entitled to on the 
volume of business done. A man failed recently and 
the creditors met for consultation. He reported that 
he had drawn out $30,000 a year to live on, and they 
all said, “That’s all right.” lis living was an inci- 
dental matter. Whatever a man does when his main 
purpose is to accumulate something, he is in general 
a trader. It may be banking or railroading, but it is 
trade in essence. There is little liability that teach- 
ing will become trade. 

There is, however, some speculating among 
teachers. Recently an advertisement appeared in a 
paper in an American city stating that a schoolmaster 
in that city was short on a certain stock, and must sell 
his library at any sacrifice to raise funds. That man 
was in trade and not ina profession. Any teacher 
who has no adequate library because he is making 
money is not in the profession. THe keeps school. 

A profession is that emplovment in which one en- 
gages primarily from love of it, and in which he has 
pride. Tle professes his love for and pride in it, and 
then so conducts himself on those lines that his pro- 
fession is recognized. What teaching needs, then, is 
that professional sentiment which gives us a consum- 
ing love for it and a genuine pride in it,—a sentiment 
which shall inspire us to profess our devotion to edu- 
cation in such a way as to have the publie recognize it. 
We earn a living, we make money, we practice a pro- 
fession. 

Law is the hjghest profession. Lawyers may do 
some things that elergvmen and teachers would not 
do, but the moment a lawyer does what lawyers think 
is unprofessional, he is debarred without ceremony, 
and it makes no difference who he is or what he is 
worth, and once out he can never get back to the prac- 
tice of Jaw without he brings forth abundant fruit 
meet for repentanee. No other profession has such 
reverence for authorities. To doubt precedent is a 
professional sin. Sentiment is sacred with the 
lawyer. Tle may not have half a living for several 
years, and vet he struggles on courageously and hope- 
fully dreaming of the great pleas of Choate and 
Webster. The professions grade down through medi- 
cine, the ministry, dentistry, civil engineering, archi- 
tecture, ete. 

Teaching cannot enjoy the luxury of professional 
sentiment until the remuneration is such that the 
doubt about living is removed. The first great de- 
mand is for living salaries. 

Teaching cannot enjoy the inspiration of profes- 
sional sentiment so long as there is reasonable doubt 
that capacity and merit will be the test of employ- 
ment and promotion. The whole nation should rise 


“up as one man and insist that elections, re-elections, 


and promotions shall be for merit. 

Then may we expect and insist that teachers shall 
prepare themselves for their high calling; that they 
shall study in their professions, as do lawyers and phy- 
sicians; that their professional journals shall represent 
them to the outside world, and shall lead them into 
their proper professional inheritanee. 

Of all the forces contributing to the relish of profes- 
sional sentiment, no one thing is doing more than such 
a gathering as this, the largest and the best in our his- 
tory. Fifteen thousand teachers, learning from na- 
ture and human nature, feasting upon a multitude of 
unusual luxuries, such as Los Angeles has never given 
to politicians, bankers, or editors, inspired by the in- 
tellectual professional contagion of a ‘common 
cause and a noble purpose, are in position to send 
ashing across the continent, and ringing down the 
ages, as this sentiment, “Love and lovalty, to the child. 
to our country and our God.” eee 


LOOKING ABOUT IN MAINE. 


[ Editorial Correspondence. } 
CALAIS, ME. State Superintendent. W. W. Stetson 
has the school work of Maine as well in hand as any 
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superintendent of a single city. This was well illus- 
trated by the way he arranged for a three days’ educa- 
tional meeting campaign in Washington county, the 
great southeastern section of the state. Calais, East 
Machias, and Cherryfield each had a two days’ meeting 
so adjusted that three days covered all, and I had the 
privilege of accompanying Mr. Stetson, spending one day 
in each place. Calais and St. Stephen, in New Brunswick, 
united in an international rally. All the decorations 
were an interweaving of the flags, shields, and streamers 
of the United States and Great Britain. Audiences were 
large and enthusiastic, and after the evening lecture a 
swell reception was held, with all the eclat of Providence 
or New Haven. 

EAST MACHIAS, ME. This is one of the few academy 
towns that is thoroughly prosperous educationally. 
Principal F. O. Small has given the academy such a boom 
that the money has been raised and the plans drawn for 
doubling the capacity of the building and greatly increas- 
ing the efficiency of the equipment. The hall was packed 
to overflowing at each session, and the exercises and 
after-lecture reception all had the academic flavor. The 
new superintendents’ law was seen to good advantage 
here. Practically every newly appointed township 
superintendent in the central and southern part of the 
county came in for the rally. Clergymen, lawyers, 
editors, and sea captains came in under this head. 

CHERRYFIELD, ME. This wide-awake village, five 
miles from the sea, and but a short distance from Bar 
Harbor, has never enjoyed the luxury of a railroad until 
this year, 1899. Thirty years ago an organization was 
effected and a committee appointed to secure the intro- 
duction of a railroad to Washington county, but it never 
reported success until this year, when a new line was 
projected from Washington Junction near Ellsworth, 
through the wildest parts of Maine, to Calais, taking in on 
the way Cherryfield, Machias, and East Machias, and by 
branch, Eastport and Lubec. 
try hotel in New England, as far as my experience, which 
is not limited, goes. It was the excellent table that de- 
cided Professors Barton and Burton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to bring their summer school 
here. 

WILLIAM J. CORTHELL. The greatest luxury of the 
week was to see Principal W. J. Corthell of the Gorham 
normal school on his native heath. He was born near 
Cherryfield, and has spent every summer on the old 
homestead. At every station he was greeted by men and 
women who look upon him as one of the products for 
which Washington county has most reason to be proud. 
When he went to college at Waterville he had to make 
the entire distance by stage, taking in Bangor on the 
way. This trip was the first he had ever made into 
Washington county by rail. 

His first great success was at Calais where he lived for 
more than‘twenty years, teaching the academy, super- 
intending schools, studying law, serving as clerk of the 
court for ten years, representing the city in the house of 
representatives and senate. The citizens have cause to 
be proud of him. He was a fine scholar, born leader, and 
one of the best speakers in the state. It was from the 
senate that he became state superintendent, and, after 
four years, principal of the normal school at Gorham, 
where he has done excellent service. “The grand old 
man” they style him in Washington county, and he is not 
so old either. 

A. F. RICHARDSON. The privilege of chumming 
with the principal of the Castine normal school was an- 
other pleasure. Castine is one of the places that is shut 
in or shut out, as you please, for several months of the 
year. It never has had a railroad, and from October to 
April no steamboat connections, so that at the close of 
the winter term and the opening of the spring term Mr. 
Richardson charters two steamers, one to Bangor and 
the other to Bar Harbor and Rockland. Despite this dis- 
advantage, he has always had the largest school in the 
state. For energetic administration, for sensible peda- 
gogy, for professional devotion, it would not be easy to 
find Mr. Richardson’s superior. Castine appreciates how 
much she owes to his leadership. 

ROCKLAND, ME. It is a charming ride down the 
Penobscot from Bucksport to Camden, and an attractive 
electric flight along the shore and over the hills to Rock- 
land. The educational sentiment of this city is high, 
owing not a little to the inspiration of “Miss Plummer,” as 
educational New England knows her from her long and 
brilliant career at the Salem, Mass., normal school with 
Dr. Daniel B. Hager, who devotes much energy to the 
schools. Superintendent Hill and Principal Moulton of 
the high school are making a good record for the city. 

THOMASTON, ME. For the third time in two years I 
have made the trip from Boston on purpose to lecture 
educationally in Thomaston, and if they enjoy it half as 
much as I do, honors and pleasures are easy. Superin- 
tendent O’Brien and Principal Cole of the high school 
make a wide-awake pair of leaders. Whatever they ask 


Here I found the best coun- * 


from the town they get; for it is a rich, aristocratic old 
ship-building seaport town, with the flavor of time- 
honored General Knox still apparent. The bit of new- 
ness that delighted me this time was the public library. 
Through the generosity of a benevolent woman ample 
funds have been provided, and through the zeal of Super- 
intendent O’Brien and the skillful and devoted librarian 
the appointments, equipment, and service are admir- 
able. Few towns of three times the size are so well 
served in this regard as is Thomaston. <A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Two somewhat stirring incidents furnished subjects 
for discussion last week. One was the so-called 
“round robin” of the newspaper correspondents at 
Manila; the other the long-anticipated resignation of 
Secretary Alger. The correspondents complain of 
the censorship of news at Manila, and declare that the 
official reports are misleading both as regards what 
they convey and what they suppress. It is impossible 
to conduct extensive military operations without some 
censorship of news, unpleasant as the term may sound 
to American ears; and it is almost equally impossible 
to conduct a censorship without friction. It would 
not be possible for General Otis, were he so inclined, 
to keep a knowledge of the truth from the American 
public: for Hong Nong, with its cable, is but a few 
hundred miles away, and the mails have been always 
open. The responsible commanders at Manila are 
hetter judges of the situation than newspaper corre- 
spondents, and their reputation for veracity is at least 
as good, 

* * 

The resignation of the secretary of war had been so 
long expected that, to speak paradoxically, it had 
ceased to be expected. . It was, accordingly, a surprise 
Contemporary judgment is scarcely 
prepared to do justice to the secretary. That he was 
unequal to the strain put upon him by the war and its 
consequences is patent enough; but just how far he 
was personally to blame for the shortcomings of his 
department, and how far the break-down was the re- 
sult of the short-sightedness of congress and other 
causes over which the secretary had no control, it 
must be for a more dispassionate judgment than that 
The immediate 


when it came. 


of his contemporaries to determine. 
needs of the department, especially in the absence of 
any department specially charged with colonial or in- 
sular questions, call for a man of a different type; and 
General Alger’s retirement, therefore, is not to be re- 
eretted. 

* * 

Elihu Root, who is to succeed General Alger, meets 
two, at least. of the requirements thought to be essen- 
tial. Ile is a New Yorker, which makes the appoint- 
ment a wise one politically, as New York has been 
without representation in the cabinet since Secretary 
Bliss resigned; and he is a lawyer of national reputa- 
tion, who should be able to cope suecessfully with the 
legal questions growing out of new conditions. He is 
fifty-six vears old and in the full vigor of his powers. 
He has long been active in Republican polities, but has 
held no public office, except that of district attorney 
for New York in the Arthur administration. 

* * 

The New York Evening Post, which has been chiefly 
instrumental in disseminating reports of inhuman 
conduct on the part of our soldiers in the Philippines, 
renders tardy justice by printing a long letter from its 
own correspondent at Manila, which refutes the accu- 
sitions. There has been some looting of vacant 
houses. both by volunteers and regulars, but all this 
has been checked hy severe prohibitions; native vil- 
laves have been burned, but only as a military neces- 
sity, when insurgent soldiers were using them for shel- 
ter: but there has been no killing of prisoners, 
wounded or otherwise; and the monstrous story that 
orders were at any time given to take no prisoners is 
pure fiction. Our men, although fighting a savage 
and treacherous enemy, have behaved with remark- 
able self-restraint, and this correspondent relates that 
he has often seen them stop in.a field from which they 
had just driven the Filipinos to bind up the wounds 
of the insurgents, and to give them water, just as they 
did to their own comrades. 


The street railway strikes in Cleveland and in 
Brooklyn, with some sympathetic movements in New 
York proper, present no unusual features as to their 
origin. Tt is no new thing for street railway managers 
and employees to differ over the conditions of employ- 
ment: and no new thing, unhappily, for the public 
convenience to be temporarily sacrificed while the con- 
test is in progress. But the disquieting thing with 
reference to both of these strikes is the quick resort to 
rioting on the part of the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers. This may be explained in Cleveland, perhaps, 
by the fact that the authorities dealt too leniently with 
such outbreaks when the last strike was on; but in 
Brooklyn this was not the case. It seems probable 
that, more and more, as the populations of our cities 
hecome congested and the proportion of alien ele- 
ments increases, we must expect demonstrations of 
lawlessness when strikes occur of a kind to call for 
prompt and vigorous treatment. 

* * * 


The past week has witnessed a clearing up of the 
difficulties between England and the Transvaal, 
through the conciliatory legislation of the Volksraad. 
The demands made by Sir Alfred Milner at the recent 
conference have been almost wholly met. The 
Transvaal grants the franchise at once to Outlanders 
of seven years’ residence, and in the future after a 
seven vears’ period for naturalization; and it puts the 
sons of the Outlanders on the way to the franchise by 
providing for their naturalization at the age of sixteen, 
and the exercise of the suffrage five years later. — It 
does away also with the old regulation which required 
the assent of the burghers to the grant of the 
franchise; and it suspends the provisions requiring 
the lapse of three months for the new legislation to 
take effect. Such concessions seem to make war not 
only impossible, but absurd. 

* * 

The seventeenth of July marks the full admission 
of Japan, first of oriental nations, to the rights and 
privileges of the civilized nations of the oceident. 
This comes to pass throngh the simultaneous going 
into effect of treaties negotiated five years ago with the 
United States and the chief nations of Europe; by 
which the western nations do away with the principle 
of extra-territoriality, under which their subjects resi- 
dent in Japan have been exempt from trial in the na- 
tive courts, and have been tried in consular courts; 
and Japan, on her part, admits foreign residents and 
foreign trade to all parts of the empire. There are 
some careful observers who think that this goes farther 
than is safe, and that Japanese courts cannot be re- 
lied on to do justice to foreigners; but Japan has 
made such rapid progress that these misgivings may 
be unwarranted, 

* 

Old Dr. John Todd of Pittsfield, Mass., one of the 
most stalwart Congregational divines of the last gen- 
eration, used to say that the most ignorant Hottentot 
who died yesterday knows more about the eternal life 
than the wisest philosopher who ever wrote. The 
saying is called to mind by the sudden death of Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Death may have revealed to him 
many things which had been mysterious to him, and 
with regard to which he perplexed and undermined 
the faith of others. Revealed religion is the source 
of so much strength and comfort, and has sustained 
so many millions through the uncertainties of life 
and the dread of death, that it is hard to put oneself 
at the point of view of a man who thought it worth 
while to devote really fine powers to vehement attacks 
upon it. But those who knew Colonel Ingersoll well 
believed him to be not only honest, but warm-hearted. 

* * * 

The attempt to reach a modus vivendi on the ques- 
tion of the Alaskan boundary has been definitely aban- 
doned. If a temporary arrangement cannot. be made, 
the possibility of a permanent adjustment seems re- 
mote: and as Canada will not consent to the adjust- 
ment of any of the other questions at issue with the 
United States until this is disposed of, the work of the 
joint high commission counts for nothing. It is ¢ 
deplorable failure, and it contains all the elements of 
a quarrel, were it not that both England and the 
United States are determined that there shall not be 


a quarrel, 


. 
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[Continued from page 95.) 
1786. Bridgewater, Mass., Ezekiel Reed, first tack and 
nail machine. 
1786. Kentucky, first printing press west of the Alle- 


ghenies. 
1787. Beverly, Mass., first cotton mill wholly built in 


the colonies was set up. 
1787. Philadelphia, Oliver Evans, first high pressure 


engine. 
1787. Syracuse, N. Y., salt works began operations, 


making ten bushels a day. 
1790. Stockport on the Delaware, first manufacture of 


maple sugar. 
1790. Providence, first Arkwright machinery for spinning 


sotton in America. 
: 1790. Newark, N. J., first jewelry establishment. 
1791. Philadelphia, first carpet manufactory, by Wil- 


liam Sprague. 
1792. Connecticut, Eli Terry, first clock in the .world 


with wooden wheels. 7 
1792. Beauford, Conn., first silk dress goods in the 


United States. 
1794. Pawtucket, R. 1., first cotton sewing thread, by 


38 Slater. 
= pe engraving introduced, which made the 
first pictures for “Woebster’s Spelling Book.” 
1795. Springfield, Mass., first musket. 
1796. Philadelphia, first permanent type foundry. 
1796. Pittsburg, first glass works. 
1798. Dedham, Mass., Betsy Metcalf, a girl of twelve, 
first braided straw bonnets and introduced the industry. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GAME OF FLOWERS. 

A new and pretty game, which will provide equally 
well for an evening’s entertainment of a party of 
“grown-ups” or of children, is called “planting.” The 
leader announces to the company: “T am going to do 


Will you please try to guess what will 


some planting. 
The first to guess each ques- 


come up from my seed? é, 
tion may pluck a flower from this bouquet, which con- 


tains as many blossoms as I shall ask conundrums.” 
Then, armed with the list of questions and a bunch of 
flowers—roses or carnations are pretty and suitable, but 
any kind will do—she begins: — 

Plant a kitten and what will come up? 


willow (pussy will, O). 
Plant a bag of flour and what will come up? Answer: 


Answer: Pussy 


Dusty miller. 
Plant a puppy and what would come up? Answer: 
Dogwood (dog weuld). 
Plant a sunrise and what will come up? 
Morning glory. 
Cupid’s arrow? Answer: Bleeding heart. 
Box of candy? Answer: Marshmallows and butter- 
cups. 
An angry wise man? Answer: Scarlet sage. 
Days, months, and years? Answer: Thyme (time). 
A man who has paid part of his debts? Answer: 
Gladiolus (glad I owe less). 
John? Answer: Johnny jump up. 
Sheep? Answer: Phlox (flocks). 
Kiss? Answer: Tulips (two lips). 
Bury the hatchet and what will come up? Answer: 
Sweet peas (peace). 
Sun? Answer: Daisy (day’s eye). 
Christmas eve? Answer: Star of Bethlehem. 
The middle of the afternoon? Answer: Four o'clock. 
Orange blossoms? Answer: Bridal wreath. 
Preacher? Answer: Jack in the pulpit. 
King of beasts? Answer: Dandelion. 
The dark? Answer: Nightshade. 
Faust? Answer: Marguerite. 
“Not guilty’? Answer: Innocents. 
A red pony? Answer: Horseradish (reddish). 
Fairy’s wand? Answer: Goldenrod. 
Cuff on the ear? Answer: Box. 
Cinderella at midnight? Answer: Lady’s slipper. 
Grief? Answer: Weeping willow. 
Immortality? Answer: Life everlasting. 
A hand? Answer: Palm. 
Sad beauties? Answer: Bluebells (belles). 
Reynard’s mitten? Answer: Foxglove. 
Labyrinth? Answer: Maize. 
Star-spangled banner and the Union Jack? Answer: 
Flags. 
Plant you and me and what shall come up? Answer: 
Lettuce (let us). 
Sealskin wraps? Answer: Firs (furs). 
A proposal? Answer: Aster (asked her.) 
Richmond caterpillar? Answer: Virginia creeper. 
Tiny bottles? Answer: Violets (phial-ets), 
Plant what impoverished nobles strive todo? Answer: 
Marigold (marry gold), 


Answer: 


Contentment? Answer: Heartsease. 
Furloughs? Answer: Leaves, 
Imitation stone? Answer: Shamrock. 
What a married man never has? Answer: Bachelor’s 
buttons. 
A breeze? Answer: Windflower. 
The day after a bargain sale? Answer: Hyacinth 
(higher since). 
St. George? Answer: Snapdragon. 
Red hat? Answer: Cardinal flowers. 
Frown? Answer: Crow’s foot 
A favorite shellfish? Answer: Oyster plant. 
Couples? Answer: Pears (pairs). 
Beauty and the beast? Answer: Tiger lily. 
A compliment to a shy girl? Answer: Blush rose. 
WHERE IS ?—(I.) 
[Answers. ] 
[ For questions see Journal of June 29 | 
1. Dickens’ “Our Mutual Friend.”’ 
2. Dickens’ “Barnaby Rudge.” 
3. Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” 
4, Géorge Eliot’s ‘Mill on the Floss.” 
5. In Bret Harte’s “The Heathen Chinee.” 
6. Dickens’ ‘‘David Copperfield.” 
7. Charlotte Bronte’s “Currer Bell” (1816-55). 
8. Hero of John Brown’s “Rab and His Friends,” 
9. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
0. Sheridan's ‘The School for Scandal.” 
1. Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 


PEACE DELEGATES AT THE HAGUE. 


Will you kindly give in your column of Queries the 
twenty-one nations which composed the peace congress at The 
Hague? Teacher. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Austria-Hungary—Count von Weisersheimb, first secre- 
tary of the Austrian foreign office, ambassador ex- 
traordinary; his exceilency M. Okoliosanyo Okalicona, 
minister at the court of The Hague; Court and Minis- 
terial Councilor Meroy. 

Belgium—M. Beernaert, ex-minister of foreign affairs; 
Chevalier Descamp-David, senator; and Count de Grelle- 
Rogiar, minister at The Hague. 

China—His Excellency Yang Yu, minister at the court 
of St. Petersburg. 

Denmark—His Excellency Fr. E, de Bille, minister at 
the court of St. James; Colonel Van Schnack, ex-minister 
of war. 

France—M. Bourgeois, ex-premier; His Excellency M. 
Bihourd, minister at The Hague; Baron Estournelles de 
Constant, deputy; Vice-Admiral Pephan, Brigadier- 
ieneral Monnier, Louis Renault, professor of law. 

Germany—Count von Munster-Ladenburg, ambassador 
at Paris; Professor von Stengel of the Munich Univer- 
sity; Professor Zorn of the University of Konigsberg; 
Captain Siegel, naval attache at the German embassy in 
Paris; and Colonel Gross von Schwarzoff, commanding 
the Ninety-fourth regiment of infantry. 

Great Britain—Rt. Hon. Sir Julian Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
British ambassador at Washington; Sir Henry Howard, 
K. C. M. G., minister at The Hague; Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, K. C. B.; and Major-General Sir John 
Ardagh, K. C. I. E. 

Holland—A. P. C. van Karnobock, D. L., ex-minister of 
foreign affairs and deputy; Major-General den Beer 
Poortugael privy councilor, ex-war minister; and Pro- 
fessor Asser, privy councilor, and M. E. N. Rahusen, 
member of the upper house, two authorities on interna- 
tional law. 

Italy--Count Nigra, minister at the court of Vienna; 
Count Zernini, minister at The Hague; General Zuccari 
and Captain Bianca of the navy. 

Japan—Baron Hayashi, minister at the court of St. 
Petersburg; Colonel Uyehara, Captain Sakomoto of the 
navy, and His Excellency J. Monoto, ambassador at 
Brussels. 

Norway and Sweden—Baron Bildt, minister at the 
court of Rome. 

Persia—General Mirza Riza-Khan, minister at the 
court of St. Petersburg. . 

Portugal—Count de Macedo, minister at Madrid; 
Augostino d’Ornellas, minister at St.. Petersburg; and 
Count de Selir, minister at The Hague. 

Roumania—His Excellency M. Al. Beldiman, ambas- 
sador at the court of Berlin; His Grace M. T. Papinin, 
minister at The Hague; and Colonel C. Coanda. 

Russia—Baron de Staal, Russian ambassador at the 
court of St. James; Colonel Jilinsky, Colonel Count 
Barantzoff, Captain Scheine of the navy, Lieutenant 
Outchinnekoff of the navy, and Professor de Martens, a 
well-known authority on international law. 

Servia—M. Myatovich, minister in London. 

Siam—His Excellency Phya Suriya, Dr. Ch. Corragioni 
d'Orelli, and M. E. Rolin, consul general in Belgium. 

Spain—Duke de Tetuan; His Excellency M., de Villa 


Urrutia, ambassador at Brussels; His Excellency M. ¢o 
Bageur, minister at The Hague. 

Switzerland—Dr. S. Roth, minister at the court of Ber. 
lin; Colonel A. Kuzli and M. E. Odior, both members of 
the National Council. 

Turkey—-Turkhan Pasha, privy chancellor; Nour: y 
Bey, secretary-general of the foreign office; Abdu!!, 
Pasha, lieutenant-general; and Rear-Admiral Mehem: 
Pasha. 

United States—Seth Low, president of Columbia Upj- 
versity; Andrew D. White, ambassador at Berlin; Stan- 
ford Newell, minister at The Hague; Captain Crozier of 
the ordinance department of the army; Captain A. 1, 
Mahan of the navy (retired); and Frederick Holls, as sec- 


retary. 


NOT ALL IN. 

An amusing anecdote is told about a boy who, while 
the superintendent was delivering an address to the 
scholars, spent his time in watching a mouse playing near 
a hole in the floor. The superintendent had a habit, at 
the conclusion of the class, of asking those children who 
had been inattentive whether “it was all in”’—meaning 
had they taken in what had been said. 

Turning to the boy who had been watching the mouse 
on this particular afternoon, he said: ‘Well, Thomas 
Twells, is it all in?’ 

To his astonishment the youth turned to him with a 
beaming face and shouted out: “Yes, sir; it’s all in but 


the tail.” 


FAMOUS FLOGGERS. 

Among schoolmasters whose names have come down to 
posterity with the dubious reputation of great floggers, 
Dr. Busby of Westminster school is the generally ac- 
knowledged chief. 

Of him it is recorded that one of his head boys, having 
insulted a young French viscount who came to the school 
to demand satisfaction, he flogged the viscount first for 
the bloodthirsty intentions, and next his friend, who was 
the bearer of his challenge. 

Dr. Valpy, too, who edited an edition of the classics, 
was a potent wielder of the rod. Archdeacon Groom, 
who was a pupil of his, tells a story in illustration of his 
prowess. One of the boys had been flogged by the re- 
doubtable dominie, and the lad’s father came to com- 
plain. 

“Sir,” said Valpy to him, “I flogged your son because 
he richly deserved it. If he again deserves it, I shall flog 
him again. And,” rising, “if you come here, sir, inter- 
fering with my duty, I shall flog you.” 

The parent fled.—London Mail. 


THE DATE LINE. 


A mapmaker asks the Sun if the date line, or the imagi- 
nary line drawn to mark the change in the calendar day 
required of cireumnavigators of the globe, follows the 
180th meridian. He adds that he has been unable to find 
the date line on any map. 

The date line does not follow the 180th or any other 
meridian for its entire course but takes a somewhat devi- 
ous route through the Pacific. It is strange that it is 
shown on so very few maps of the world. The reasons 
why a crooked course was given to it and why it was 
placed in the Pacific are interesting and easily understood. 

Suppose the date line had been run through our country 
on the meridian of Chicago. In that case, when it was 
Monday in New York, Cleveland, and Indianapolis, it 
would be Tuesday all the way from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco and out on the Pacific. Of course, that would be a 
serious business inconvenience. It is evident that the 
date line should not pass through any continents. It is 
practically a necessity that such a line had to be fixed 


somewhere, but it obviously had to run through an ocean. 

It should not pass through the Atlantic ocean, because, 
in that case, when it was Monday in London, Paris, and 
Hamburg, it would be Tuesday in the United States, and 
this would be inconvenient in regions that have such 
enormous interests in common, and are so closely united 
by telegraphs and cables. The best place for the date line 
was in the Pacific ocean. If we follow the line through 
the Pacific we shall observe that the ideas above expressed 
have had due weight in marking its course, 

Passing through the middle of Behring strait, the line 
suddenly turns to the southwest till it reaches 170 degrees 
east Jongitude. In this way Behring island and the en- 
tire Aleutian chain, all a part of North America, are kept 
on the American side of the line. When it is Monday in 
New York, it is also Monday in Attu. our most western 
American possession. 

Then the line sweeps eastward again and follows the 
180th meridian far south until it reaches the neighborhood 
of the Fijiislands. As this group and other islands round 
about belong tc Great Britain, and are closely united in 
business relations with New Zealand and Australia, the 
line takes a wide Sweep to the east, so as to give them 
all the same calendar day. It then returns to the 180th 
meridian which it follows to the Antarctic. 

rhe annexation of the Philippines, which lie sixty de- 
grees beyond the 180th meridian,going west, makes it in- 
cumbent on all Americans to know everything about the 
date line.—New York Sun. 
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OUR BOOK | TABLE. 


HAND AND BRAIN. A Symposium of 
Essays on Socialism done into a book by 
the Roycrofters at the Roycroft Shop, 
East Aurora, New York. 142 pp. 
Students of Elbert Hubbard—and such 

apparently exist—must occasionally have 

experienced difficulty in learning what 
sort of light literature served as a relief 
to the mental strain of daily labor in the 

Roycroft Shop. That Mr. Hubbard is a 

reader of books, and of very good books, 

no one can doubt who has been privileged 
to read the product of his facile pen. But 
it has been equally evident that he read 
other books, good in their way, but none 
the less wayward in their tendency, and 
not well suited for minds naturally in- 
clined away from substantial, level-headed 
conservatism. Some clue to the books 
of this sort which have made their way on 
to the happy shelves of the East Aurorean 
philosopher is given in one of the vol- 
umes recently published from the Roycroft 

Press. In this charmingly printed volume 

Mr. Hubbard has reissued several very de- 

lightful essays, in which the creed, or the 

religion, or whatever it may be called, 


Box 643. 


should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 


Town Meeting HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


“ Holden System for Preserving, Books,” 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result, , 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


of a certain school of socialists is ex- 


pounded by William Morris, Grant 

Allen, George Bernard Shaw, Henry 8S. Salt, Alfred 

Russell Wallace. and Edward Carpenter. The several 

papers are thoroughly characteristic of the men and of 

the movement which they describe. In the beautiful 

presentation which Mr. Hubbard gives them, they form a 

well deserved memorial to one of the most interesting 

movements of the past two decades, and one which has 
ulready exerted a marked influence upon contemporary 
iife and character, 

CONNECTED PASSAGES FOR LATIN PROSE WRIT- 
ING. By Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D., and Arthur L. 
Wheeler, Ph. D. Harper’s Latin Series. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 206 pp. 

Professor Edward P. Morris of Yale and Dr. Morris H. 
Morgan of Harvard are editing a series of Latin text- 
books which is attracting wide attention. When the de- 
partments of Latin in Yale and Harvard combine in se- 
curing a series of college and secondary books, there can 
he no question as to the scholastic quality of the ré sult. 
In this book they have the combined genius, wisdom, and 
experience of Dr. Mather of Harvard and Dr. Wheeler of 
Yale. The book is all that would be expected from such 
a quartette. They have presented all the essential ap- 
paratus for the writing of average passages in Latin 
prose. There is included in the Notes on Idiom a body 
of syntax, which enables them to omit the cumbersome 
1eference to different Latin grammars. 

The book is prepared in every regard for providing 
facility and power in writing connected narrative. The 
selections are from Caesar, Nepos, and Cicero. A sample 
page of Latin text accompanies each exercise. While 
not for beginners, the authors have in many ways pro- 
vided aids for such students as need to be helped tem- 
porarily in their attempts to write good Latin with 
comparative ease. 

A LiFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 
Lee. New York: The Macmillan Company. 476 pp. 
The life of Shakespeare has been studied with care 

and with devotion for two hundred years, and the world 
which learns from text-books, and the world of informed 
scholars as well, had arrived at certain very definite con- 
clusicns regarding the essential details of Shakespeare’s 
life, and regarding the doubtful possibility of ever 
reaching any certain conclusions concerning most of the 
matters which go to the making of the biography of this 
particular man long before 1897. In that year an Oxford 
student, who had already won recognition as one of the 
most careful, most diligent, and most intelligent of the 
present younger generation of students of English litera- 
ture, contributed an account of William Shakespeare to 
the “Dictionary of National Biography.” Every one 
who keeps in’ touch with current library gossip quickly 
learned that there was a stir among the dry bones, some 
of which had already been thrashed into powder by 
students of the “Sonnets.” Those who read the article 
in the D. N. B., and who knew anything about the de- 
tails of the Shakespeare biographies, recognized without 
difficulty that the conclusions and the point of view of 
the standard authorities had been very seriously chal- 
lenged. Some of the readers, sorely disturbed, wrote to 
Mr. Lee, the propounder of these new notions, and 
begged for reasons, for authorities, for conviction. 
Others, confident of their own stores of hidden informa- 
tion, wrote to the London Athenaeum and to Notes 
and Queries. Mr. Lee, meantime, saved his stamps and 
his note paper, and let the anxious ones wait, until he 
had heard all their criticisms and objections and argu- 
ments, and then, having subjected them all to a final 
revision, he published a life of Shakespeare which will 
probably never be superseded as the standard work upon 
the career of the one great master of literature, the lead- 
ing figure in the literary history of the civilized world. 

This characterization of Mr. Lee’s book is a bold one 
to make, and the present is not the place to justify it. 
That it is true seems to be proven, so far as con- 
temporary evidence is good for anything, by the recep- 
tion which the book has met with. The author has no 
lack of literary opponents and rivals, and there has been 
no disposition to allow his statements of fact or opinion 
to go unchallenged. Facts and opinions have both been 
subjected to the closest examination, by men who had 
studied the history of literature in Elizabethan England 
and in Europe quite as conscientiously and as intelli- 
gently as has Mr. Lee. Many men have differed from 


him on points of detail, in interpreting various rami- 
fleations of the main subject, 


But they seem all to agree 


upon one essential point, that Mr. Lee’s account of 
Shakespeare’s life is as true, as accurate, and as com- 
plete as is ever likely to be written. New documents 
may be discovered and probably will be. They may 
alter some statements of fact. But it is most unlikely 
that Mr. Lee’s account of the man William Shakespeare. 
of when and where and how he lived and worked, will 
ever be materially altered. 

GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC. By S. W. Baird, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Fifth Book, for Grammar grades. 
With Answers. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 356 pp. 

This book completes a five-book series of arithmetics, . 
and, like the other books, is planned in every part to se- 
cure accuracy and reasonable rapidity in all processes, 
and to strengthen the pupils’ power of mathematical 
reasoning. 

The arrangement is novel without being erratic, the 
methods are sensible without being old-fashioned, the 
problems are numerous and practicable without being 
weak and timely. 

The professional mistake, such as the giving of value- 
less definition and explanations are easily eliminated by 
an up-to-date teacher. I have seen no better calculated to 
help an, upper grade grammar school boy or girl to be- 
come efficient in the performing of examples or the solv- 
ing of problems. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Anna J. McGrath of Detroit. Part I. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Company. 

«This is much more than its name indicates, for it not 
only furnishes abundance Of well-graded problems for 
indefinite practice in number work, but it is brimful of 
information. It admirably meets a demand that the 
Journal of Education has been making for a long time, 
that all lower grade number work, that all arithmetic 
work, in fact, shall furnish valuable information. The 
child that performs these examples and solves these 
problems will know enough, independently of his 
facility with number, to go a long ways toward reward- 
ing him for the time devoted to the study. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By G. A. Wentworth. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 256 pp. 


This prince among mathematical text-book makers 
holds his place in scholastic circles as securely as though 
there were not a host of other aspirants for some of the 
good fortune that has come to him. His revision of his 
works is no concession to his would-be rivals, but is evi- 
dence merely that he appreciates the movements of the 
day, and proposes to lead them, as he has done for many 


years. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDI- 
ATE LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. By Mrs. 
Ella B. Hallock. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Cloth. 197 pp.. 

This is a carefully prepared, authentic, out-of-the- 
ordinary text-book on physiology, with reasonable atten- 
tion given to the scientific temperance phases of the 
work. There are several new features that are decidedly 
valuable. The illustrations are of unusual service to 


teachers, 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. A Manual for Training 


Classes. Complied from Joseph Landon and other 
masters in the art of Teaching. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth. 90 pp. 


This is by far the most valuable monograph on the art 
of questioning that I have seen. It is a skillful compila- 
tion from all the masters; is well arranged, and has a 
complete index. <A training class or reading circle would 
get immense benefit form its use, as would any teacher, 


young or not young. 


THE PRANG EXAMPLES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
Fifty-two exquisitely colored charts: Egyptian, Greek, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Moorish, Arabian, and Gothic. 


Boston: The Prang Educational Company. Price, 


6.00, net. 

This is by far the most beautiful, most complete, and 
perfect art work ever prepared for the schools. No one 
else in America would produce it; I doubt if anyone else 
could. Not only can we not describe these gems, but no 
one could. I am filled with wonder and amazement at 
the thought that it is possible for any publisher to pre- 
sent in a usable form in fifty-two charts more than 


three hundred examples of historic ornament,—Egyp- 
tian, nine charts; Greek, nine; Byzantine, four; Roman- 
esque, four; Moorish, five; Arabian, five; Gothie, sixteen. 
These are reproduced in color according to the most 
eminent authorities. 

There was never a time before when schools would 
spend $6, even for exquisite art, but they do it now, 
The Prang seems to have adopted as its motto. ‘If you do 
not see what you want, ask for it.” The company does 
not even wait for it to be asked for. They see what is 
needed and teach people what to ask for. 

Every first-class library in the country will furnish 
these charts for the use of teachers and pupils who visit 
the library for the study of art, and Boston has already 
placed a set in every school building in the city. : 
CADET STANDISH OF THE ST. LOUIS. By William 

Drysdale. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

Price, $1.50. 

A genuine boys’ book for genuine boys. This is a 
most captivating story of the adventures of a boy on 
one of the United States cruisers during the late 
American-Spanish war. It is full of life, clean, clear-cut, 
and inspiring. We can commend this book to any lover 
of boys’ stories. It is illustrated with spirit, the pictures 
adding greatly ic the attractiveness of the book. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF NAMES OF MUSI- 
CIANS AND ACTORS. Chicago: Breckenridge and 
Anderson, Fine Arts building. Price, $1.00. 

In this handy little book is to be found the informa- 
tion that many of us have long wished for, the correct 
pronunciation of the names of all prominent musicians, 
singers, actors, songs, operas, ete. The collector of 
these pronunciations is a genius in this line. He is an 
admirer of all the masters, knows all about them, and 
can speak their names, whatever their nationality, with 
absolute correctness. He gives us all pleasure by allow- 
ing us to share this knowledge with him. 

WHAT WOMEN CAN EARN. By Grace H. Dodge and 
others. Boston: W. B. Clark. New York: Frederick 
A Stekes. Cloth. 855 pp. Price, $1.00. 

These 132 essays on how woman can earn a living 
makes very entertaining and instructive reading. The 


articles on teaching are by Thomas Hunter, Louis 
Fischer, Lucy A. Yendes, and Mrs. J. (. Hazen. Writers 
on other topics are Grace H. Dodge, Mary J. Lincoln, 


S. S. Packard, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Major J. B. Pond, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Helen M. Winslow, and others. No one 
is profound, There is no genius in the treatment, but, 
all in all, it is valuable. Many of the essays were in 
various symposiums in the New York Tribune last year 
and are used by permission. 

THAT DUEL AT THE CHATEAU MARSANAC. By 
Walter Pulitzer. New York and London: Funk & - 
Wagnalls Company. Cloth. 12mo. 120 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Two rivals for the hand of a fair German beauty, who 
looks with equal favor upon both, agree to decide which 
one of them shall quit the field by fighting a duel, not 
with swords or pistols, but with a game of chess. The 
story deals with the circumstances which lead up to this 
arrangement, the complications in which it becomes in- 
volved, and the startling denouement with which tbe 
contest ends 

The book is tastefully printed on deckle-edge paper, 
illustrated with three full-page half-tones, and bound in 
cloth, with cover decorations by the author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


““Addison’s Essays and Tales.” Price, 10 cents.—-Goldsmiths’ 
“She Stoops to Conquer’ and “The Gvod-natured Man.” Price, 10 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

“New Plane and Solid Geometry.” 
Smith. Price, $1.35. ——Clay Modeling.” 
ye Spellers.”” First Book. By M. W. Hazen. 
Ww CO, 

“Psychology for Beginners.” By Hiram M. Stanley. Price, 46 
cents. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

“Educational Aims and Educational Values.” By Paul H. Hanus, 
Price, $1.00,——"The Study of History in Schools,’’——* A Report « 
the Committee of Seven.”” Price,50 cents. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

“Composition and Rhetoric for Schools.””, By Robert Herrick and 
L.T. Damon, Price, $1.00. Chicago; Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

“The Primary Speller.”” By M. G. Benedict. Harrisburg: R. L. 
Myers & Co. 

‘Letitia Berkeley, A.M.’ By Josephine Bontecon Steffens. Price, 
$1.25..—""Pabo, the Priest.” By S. Baring-Gould, Price, 50 ce nts, 
New York; Frederick A, Stakes Company. 


By W. W. Bemanand D. E. 
By Anna M. Holland.—— 
Boston: Ginn 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
August 21-26: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Colum- 
bus, O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cos- 
mus Club, Washington, D. C. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 

Association at Middleboro. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


GARDINER. The directors of the 
Gardiner high school held a meeting July 
6. All the teachers were re-elected, It 
was voted to introduce stenography and 
tvpewriting in the high sehool, and to 
ask the city government to grant money 
sufficient to defray the expense of an ex- 
tra teacher for this department, and also 
for the purchase of two new machines. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MXETER. Dr. Clarence P. Bill, Ph. D., 
instructor in Latin in the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O., has declined an 
invitation to become a member of the fac- 
ulty of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

VERMONT. 

BETHEL. George S. Wright, who has 
been sub-master at the high school at 
Spencer, Mass., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school at Bethel, and 
supervisor of the public schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Lyman school at Westboro 
and the State Industrial school at Lancas- 
ter, held in Boston last week, the follow- 
ing organization was perfected: Chair- 
man, M. H. Walker of Westboro; secre- 
tary, Elizabeth G. Evans of Boston; treas- 
urer, Henry C. Greeley of Westboro. For 
the State Industrial school, Mrs. L. lL. 
Brackett was re-appointed superintendent, 
and Dr. Clara P. Fitzgerald, physician. 
The Lyman school will be in charge of T. 
I’, Chapin, superintendent, and Dr, F. BE. 
Corey, physician. 

The sub-committees of the two schools 
are: State school at Lancaster, H. C. 
Greeley, Miss Putnam, and Mrs. Evans of 
Boston, and Judge McDaniel of Cam- 
bridge; for the Lyman school, Mr. Walker 
of Westboro, Mrs. Evans of Boston, Judge 
McDaniel of Cambridge, Dr. Sanford of 
Worcester, and Mr. Sullivan of Chicopee. 

STOCKBRIDGE. A _ kindergarten has 
been started in the high school building 
by Miss Whittemore, and several schol- 
ars are attending. Daily sessions will be 
held for several weeks. 

HOLYOKE. Principal W. F. Nichols 
has resigned as principal of the Hamilton 
grammar school, to take a more lucrative 
position as principal of the Baton gram- 
mar school of New Haven. Mr. Nichols is 
a native of Minneapolis. He was gradu- 

ated from Amherst College in the class of 


’s0, and afterward taught for two years 
in Sheffield and Florence. He went to 
Holyoke in 1882, and has been there ever 
since, being principal of the Park-street 
school for five years and the rest of the 
time in charge of the Hamilton-street 
school. Mr. Nichols has shown high effi- 
ciency, and his departure is regretted. He 
will take up his new work in September. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. The new teachers in the 
West Chelsea district are Miss Cecilia 
Sullivan, Miss Mollie I.Griswold, and Miss 
Georgia Stanton. Miss Elizabeth A. Mur- 
phy, a successful principal in this district, 
has been coMMpelled to resign on account 
of ill health. Miss Fannie M. Bill has 
been promoted to succeed her. 

PLAINVILLE. Harlow Godard, late 
principal of the high school in Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., has been chosen to succeed 
Professor Powers in the public school. 
The salary of the principal will be raised, 
and no assistant will be furnished in grade 
seven on account of the small number of 
pupils in the higher grades. The new 
principal is a brother of Secretary A. H. 
Godard of the New Britain Y. M. C. A. He 
is a graduate of Cornell University, and 
has had nine years’ experience as princi- 
cipal of graded schools. 

PUTNAM. Ernest E. Noble, who has 
been principal of the Fifth district school 
the past year, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Laurel-street school at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The school board has en- 
gaged Miss Smith of Wethersfield to suc- 
ceed Miss Andrews as assistant teacher at 
the high school. She is a graduate of 
Cornell and a post-graduate of Yale. 

FAIRFIELD. The following observa- 
tions made by pupils of the Fairfield 
Academy not only show a very close and 
accurate observation of the makers as 
students of natural history, but also show 
that our birds and flowers are still with 
us in great variety, even if the former are 
decreasing in numbers. 

Birds seen on and after February 15, 
1899: Crow, robin, bluebird, purple 
grackle, wild geese, downy woodpecker, 
chippy sparrow, English sparrow, junco, 
horned lark, red-winged blackbird, white- 
throated sparrow, song sparrow, blue jay, 
black and white warbler, butcher bird, 
phoebe, fox sparrow, chickadee, bobolink, 
kingfisher, ground sparrow, purple finch, 
pigeon hawk, catbird, barn swallow, 
chimney swift, Baltimore oriole, golden- 
crowned knight, kingbird, house wren, 
quail, summer yellowbird, orchard oriole, 
red-headed woodpecker, brown thrush, 
whippoorwill, snipe, humming bird, red-~ 
eyed vireo, wood thrush, chewink, cardi- 
nal bird, American gold finch, scarlet tan- 
ager, sea gull, meadow lark, marsh hawk, 
rose-breasted grosbeak, cowbird, sparrow, 
hawk, pewee, cedar waxwing, Maryland 
vellowthroat, hermit thrush, long-billed 
marsh wren, night hawk, nuthatch, tow- 
hee, hooded warbler, sandpiper, bank 
swallow,—sixty-two known varieties of 
birds. 

lowers gathered on and after February 
15, 1899: Skunk cabbage, bloodroot, 
pussy willow, jill-over-the-ground, chick- 
weed, dog violet, elm, lousewort, black 
alder, sweet white violet, silver maple, 
shad, whitlow grass, columbine, spring 
beauty, yellow clover, red maple, arrow- 
leaved violet, early saxifrage, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, spice bush, gooseberry, dandelion, 
wild plum, early everlasting, huckleberry, 
Dutchman’s breeches, bellwort, marsh 
violet, blueberry, common blue violet, 
small flowered crowfoot, horsetail, wild 
parsnip, strawberry, downy yellow violet, 
dogtooth violet, peach, cinquefoil, plum, 
wood anemone, apple, rue anemone, mian- 
themum, cherry, silver cinquefoil, Indian 
cucumber root, Solomon's seal, wild rose, 
early meadow rue, pink lady’s’ slipper, 
wild sarsaparilla, mountain laurel, wild 
geranium, day and night primrose, plan- 
tain, blackberry, fever bush, blue iris, sas- 
safras, maple-leaved vibernam, common 
white violet, partridge vine, buttercup, 
cow parsnip, false Solomon’s seal, daisy 
fleabane, poke, blue-eyed grass, red sorrel, 
white osier, black birch, yellow wood 
sorrel, yellow star grass, wild grape, ar- 
row-leaved white violet, pepper grass, 
larkspur violet, beach pea, white clover, 
celandine, red clover, horse-chestnut, ox- 
eye daisy, bouncing bet, barberry, poison 
ivy, white baneberry, pink azalea, wild 
parsnip, water cress, wild bean, evening 
primrose, rag weed, painter’s brush, lobe- 
lia, wild raddish, locust, lance-leaved 
violet, and six other flowers whose names 
were not known. 


Wante Teachers who are willing to 

devote a part of their time to 
soliciting orders for our Educational Publications 
to write us for particulars. We pay liberal cash 
commissions, and furnish all necessary supplies 
flee of cost. Address, AGENCY DeprT., 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER 


devotes herself to her first child as she 
never does to another. As child succeeds 
child she no longer reads them stories, tells 
them tales at twilight or joins with them in 
a merry romp at bed time. Does she give 
her later children less because she loves 
them less? No. She gives them less be- 
cause she has less to give. The birth of 
each child has left hera 
little more weak, a little 
more nervous, a little 
more worn out. She 

hasn’t strength to be 
a their intimate and play- 
mate. What a loss 
\ this means, to moth- 
I er and to children. 
It is to such 


mothers, worn with the burden of mother- 
hood and drained of vitality, that Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription comes as the 
greatest of blessings. The timely use of 
this remedy prevents the strain and stops 
the drain from child bearing. Where this 
strain and drain have been experienced, 
mothers find that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription acting directly upon the delicate 
organs which bear the burden of mother- 
hood, restores them to a normal condition 
of health and elasticity. Ulcerations are 
cured. Inflammations are removed. The 
appetite becomes good, sleep is refreshing, 
the nerves grow quiet. There is a new 
brightness in the eye; a new lightness in 
the step. There has come the perfect hap- 
piness of perfect health. 

‘I began taking your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
in August, 1897,’’ writes Mrs. Mollie E. Grimes, 
of Flomaton, Escambia Co., Ala., ‘‘and took it 
until after my baby was born. I was ix better 
health than I ever was with any of my other 
children. I think all women with child should 
use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I suf- 
fered everything that flesh could’ suffer with all 
the rest of my children, and I was also subject 
\to miscarriage, Now I am the happy mother 
of a fine baby girl. She was the largest one 
of all my babies and at the birth I had an 
easier and shorter time than I ever had. Iam 
stouter and healthier than I ever was."’ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following is the new list of superin- 
tendents for Pennsylvania: — 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
*Adams county, H. M. Roth, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny county, Samuel Hamilton, 
Braddock. 

*Armstrong county, J. O. Wolfe, Neale. 

Beaver county, Chester A. Moore, 
Beaver. 

*Bedford county, J. A. Wright, Schells- 
burg. 

Berks county, Eli M. Repp, Ham'burg. 

Blair county, Henry 8. Wertz, Duncans- 
ville 

Bradford 
Towanda. 

Bucks county, W. H. Slotter, Doyles- 
town, 

*Butler county, Howard I, Painter, Chi- 
cora, 

Cambria county, T. L, Gibson, Ebens- 
burg. 

Cameron county, Mattie M. Collins, 
Driftwood. 

Carbon county, A. 5S. Beisel, Lehighton, 

Centre county, C. L. Gramley, Rebers- 
burg. 

*Chester county, George W. Moore, 
Ercildoun. 

Clarion county, W. A. Beer, Callens- 
burg, 

Clearfield county, G. W. Weaver, Clear- 
field. 

Clinton county, W. A. Snyder, Salona. 

Columbia county, John K. Miller, 
Bloomsburg. 

Crawford county, KE. M. Mixer, Mead- 
ville. 

Cumberland county, Ira L. Bryner, Car- 
lisle. 

*Dauphin county, H. V. B. Garver, Mid- 
dletown. 

Delaware county, A. G. C. Smith, Media. 

Elk county, J. W. Sweeney, Saint 
Mary’s. 

Erie county, Thomas M. Morrison, Erie, 

*Fayette county, John S. Carroll, Dun- 
bar. 

Forest county, E. E. Stitzinger, Tion- 
esta. 

Franklin county, W. F. Zumbro, Cham- 
bersbureg. 

Fulton county, Clem. Chesnut, Huston- 
town. 

*Greene county, George T., Martin, 
Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon county, S. G. Rudy, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

*Indiana county, J. T. Stewart, Indiana. 
— county, R. B. Teitrick, Brook- 
Ville. 


county, H. Putnam, 


*Juniata county, O. C. Gartner, Mifflin- 
town. 

Lackawanna 
Scranton. 

Lancaster county, M. J. Brecht, Lancas- 
ter. 

Lawrence county, Thomas M. Stewart. 
Mount Air. 

Lebanon county, John W. Snoke, Ann- 
ville. 

Lehigh county, Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 

*Luzerne county, F. P. Hopper, Dor 
ranceton, 

Lycoming county, J. G. Becht, Muncy. 

McKean county, John EK. Meyer, Smeth 
port. 

*Mercer county, James 8S. Fruit, New 
Hamburg. 

*Miffiin county, S. L. Hanawalt, Lewis 
town. 

*Monroe county, Horace L. Walter. 
Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery county, R. F. Hoffecker, 
Norristown. 

Montour county, W. D. Steinbach, Dan- 
ville. 

*Northampton county, H. K. Bender, 
East Bangor. 

*Northumberland 
Apple, Sunbury. 

Perry county, Ezra H. Bryner, New 
Bloomfield. 

Pike county, George Sawyer, Millrift. 

*Potter county, O. A. Kilbourne, Gale 
ton. 

Schuylkill county, G. W. Weiss, Schuy|- 
kill Haven. 

Snyder county, F. C. Bowersox, Middle- 
burg. 

Somerset county, E. E Pritts, Somerset. 

Sullivan county, F. W. Meylert, Laporte. 

Susquehanna county, Charles E. Moxley, 
Hallstead. 

Tioga county, W. R Longstreet, Mans- 
field. 

Union county, Daniel P. Stapleton, 
Lewisburg. 

Venango county, John F. Bigler, Frank- 
lin. 

Warren county, Orlo J. Gunning, Pitts- 
field. 

Washington county, F. R. Hall, Wash- 
ington. 

Wayne county, D. L. Hower, Honesdale. 

Westmoreland county, W. W. Ulerich, 
yreensbureg. 

Wyoming county, Frank H. 
Tunkhannock. 

York county, D. H. Gardner, York. 


CITY, BOROUGH, AND TOWNSHIP SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, 

Allegheny, John Morrow, Allegheny. 

Allentown, Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 

Altoona, D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

Ashland, William C. Estler, Ashland. 

Beaver Falls, Charles J. Boak, Beaver 
Falls. 

Bethlehem, George W. Twitmyer, Beth- 
lehem, 

Braddock, John S. Keefer, Braddock. 

Bradford, E, E. Miller, Bradford. 

Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol. 

Butler, John A. Gibson, Butler. 

*Carbondale, KE. E. Garr, Berwick. 

Carlisle, S. B. Schearer, Carlisle. 

Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix, Cham- 
bersburg. 

Chester, Charles F. Foster, Chester. 

Coal township (Northumberland 
county), Albert Lloyd, Shamokin. 

Columbia, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 

Conshohocken, J. Horace Landis, Con- 
shohocken. 

Corry, A. D. Colegrove, Corry. 

Danville, James C. Houser, Danville. 

Dubois, W. L. Greene, Dubois. 

Dunmore, E. D. Bovard, Dunmore. 

Easton, William W. Cottingham, Easton. 

Erie, H. C. Missimer, Erie 

Franklin, N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 

Greensburg, A. M. Wyant, Greensburg. 

Harrisburg, Lemuel O. Foose, Harris- 
burg. 

Hazleton, David A. Harman, Hazleton. 

*Hazleton township (Luzerne county), 
Joseph B. Gambrio, Hazleton. 


county, J. C. Taylor, 


county, Benjamin 


Jarvis, 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

IF. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
a out any obligation made by their 

rm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Famity Pills are the best, 
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BEECHAM 'S| 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Sese 


Homestead, John C. Kendall, Home- 
stead. 

Huntingdon, Kimber Cleaver, Hunting- 
don. 

Jeannette, John W. Anthony, Jeannette, 

Johnstown, J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 

Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

*Lebanon, R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 

Lock Haven, John A. Robb, 
Haven. 

Lock Merion (Montgomery county), J. 
I. Robb, Bryn Mawr 

McKeesport, H F. Brooks, McKeesport. 

Mahanoy City, William N. Ehrhart, 
Mahanoy City. 

Mahanoy township (Schuylkill county), 
Frank J. Noonan, St. Nicholas. 

Meadville, Henry V. Hotchkiss, Mead- 
ville, 

*Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 

Mifflin township (Allegheny county), 
J. M. Reed, Dravosburg. 

Milton, A. Reist Rutt, Milton. 

Mt, Carmel, Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Car- 
mel, 
* Nanticoke, John W. Griffiths, Nanticoke. 

New Brighton, J. B. Richey, New 
Brighton. 

New Castle, J. W. Canon, New Castle. 

Newport township (Luzerne county), 
James A. Dewey, Wanamie. 

Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals, Norris- 
town. 

Oil City, C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Philadelphia, Edward Brooks, Philadel- 
phia. 

Phoenixville, Harry F. Leister, Phoe- 
nixville. 

*Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. 

Pottstown, William Rupert, Pottstown. 

Pottsville, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 

Reading, Ebenezer Mackey, Reading. 

Scranton, George Howell, Scranton. 

Shamokin, William F. Harpel, Shamo- 
kin. 

Sharon, James A. McLaughry, Sharon. 

Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, 

South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt, South 
Bethlehem. 

Steelton, L. E. MeGinnes, Steelton. 

*Sunbury, Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 

Tamaqua, R. F. Ditehburn, Tamaqua. 

Titusville, Henry Perse, Titusville. 

*Tvrone, I. C M. Ellenberger, Tyrone. 

Uniontown, Lee Smith, Uniontown. 


Lock 


West Chester, Addison Jones, West 
Chester. 
Wilkesbarre, James M. Coughlin, 


Wilkesbarre. 
Wilkinsburg, E. J. Shives, Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport, Charles Lose, Williams- 
port. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York. 


*Those with a star are new. 
VIRGINIA. 


LEXINGTON. Colonel William  P. 
Johnston, president of the Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, died at the home of his 
son-in-law, the Hon. Harry St. George 
Tucker, July 16. Colonel Johnson 
went to Hot Springs during the latter part 
of June, and about a week ago came here 
very ill, but hopeful that this climate 
would restore his health. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Rupert Hughes, one of 
the most promising literary men of New 
York, has founded in Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
of which he is a graduate, an annual prize 
of $25 for the best poem written by an 
undergraduate each year. When he was 
a student in Western Reserve Mr. Hughes 
wrote good verse, which he has continued 
to do since graduation, as the readers of 
the best magazines know.——-President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University 
has been president a little more than eight 
years. In this time have been built Clark 
hall (for recitation, ete.), Guilford house 
(dormitory), once enlarged, president’s 
house, physical laboratory, biological 
laboratory, chemical laboratory, Eldred 
hall (Y. M. C. A.), law school building, the 
Warner and Swazey observatory (and 
telescope) now being erected, Hatch li- 


brary, Harkness chapel (sod lifted last 
commencement), new building for the de- 
partment of dentistry, and Lakeside hos- 
pital, new, consisting of eleven buildings, 
and costing about $500,000, has been put 
under the professional control of the 
medical faculty. In this time more than 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


Are the most popular and give the best of 
satisfaction, and are used more extensively 
than any other Vertical Pen on the market. 


FOR FIRM or UNSHADED WRITING : 


No. 1, Medium Point. 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 
No. 4, Hatra Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING: 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
No G, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING : 


No. 7, Fine Point. 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING: 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


Over 1000 Styles of Pencils, 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


BEFORE PLACING ORDERS SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES; 
YOU WILL FIND IT GREATLY TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


New York. 


Office and Salesroom : 


377 and 379 Broadway. 


half a million dollars has been given for 
permanent and interest bearing endow- 
ments. President Thwing is the author 
of several volumes on the colleges, and 
has said that it may be very well for Har- 
vard to shorten the college course to three 
years, but as an example for most other 
colleges to follow this shortening would 
be thoroughly bad. For Harvard de- 
mands a preparation longer by a year 
than many other colleges demand, and the 
advantages which are open to her students 
are large and rich. It is to be feared that 
the colleges which have so willingly and 
for their own advantages followed Har- 
vard in the introduction of the elective 
system would also altogether too gladly 
follow her in the cutting off of a year, to 
their serious damage and the harm of their 
students, 


ILLINOIS. 

Colonel F. W. Parker has been elected 
to the presidency of Chicago’s new school 
of pedagogy, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Arnold J. Tompkins, author of 
“The Philosophy of Teaching” and 
“School Management,” is his successor in 
the Cook county normal. 


INDIANA. 
SULLIVAN. The annual county insti- 
tute will be held at the court house August 


21-25, inclusive. Professor A. J. Kinna- 
man will be one of the instructors. He is 


a graduate of the New York school of 
pedagogy, and at present is in charge of 
the pedagogical department of the Cen- 
tral Normal College. President H. B. 
Brown of the Northern Indiana normal 
school will deliver one lecture. The other 
instructors will be announced at a later 
date. Richard Park is county superin- 
tendent. 
KANSAS. 

Lane University has had quite an es- 
tate deeded it by Mary J. Mutchler, a 
wealthy widow of Fort Scott. 

Professor Guy P. Benton of Baker Uni- 
versity has accepted the presidency of the 
Upper lowa University. He was assistant 
state superintendent under Superintend- 
ent E. Stanley. 

H. G. Stacy of La Cygne has been 
elected superintendent of the Burlington 
schools. George F. Gorow takes Mr. 
Stacy's place. 

H. M. Cutter has been elected principal 
of the new county high school at Norton, 
at a salary of $1,200. 

Professor Arvin S. Olin of the univer- 
sity is spending the summer in Europe. 

W. E. Higgins, formerly of the Topeka 
schools, has been elected assistant pro- 
fessor in law at the university. 

Professor J. T. Lovell has resigned his 
position as professor of the science de- 
partment of Washburn college on account 
of overwork. He has held the position 
twenty-one years. 

Professor M. A. Bailey of the state nor- 
mal school has accepted a position in the 
training school of New York city at a 
salary of $3,500, nearly twice what Kan- 
sas could pay him. Professor Eli L. 
Paine takes Professor Bailey's place. 

President Thomas E. Will and Pro- 
fessors Ward, Parsons, and Bemis have 
been asked to serve the new college of 
socialism to be established in Boston. 
President Will has accepted. 

Superintendent Kendrick of Junction 
City has been elected to the chair of Eng- 
lish in the Agricultural College. 

Of the county institutes, fifty-eight 
were held in June, nineteen in July, and 
twenty-four will be held in August. 


Salaries throughout the state have im- 
proved some, but there is need of more 
improvement. Kansas is well supplied 
with good teachers. 


MICHIGAN. 


The following is the list of county com- 
missioners for Michigan: 

Alcona county, Lorenzo Frederick, Gus- 
tin. 

*Alger county, 
Grand Marias. 

*Allegan county, J. McDonald, Hop- 
kins’ Station. 

*Alpena county, E. L. Little, Alpena. 

Antrim, J. R. Jenkins, Mancelona, 

Arenae county, F. D. Noggle, Au Gres. 

Baraga county, M. J. McKanna, Baraga. 

*Barry county, J. C. Ketcham, Hastings, 

*Bay county, C. W. Hitchcock. 

Benzie county, M. S. Gregory, Honor. 

Berrien county, P. Clarke, St. 
Joseph. 

*Branch county, M. W. Wimer, Cold- 
water. 

*Calhoun 
Albion. 

Cass county, C, FE. Cone, Cassopolis. 

Charlevoix county, A. W. Chew, Bay 
Shore. 

Cheboygan county, E. W. Baker, Che- 
boygan. 

Chippewa county, R. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Clare county, Asa Aldrich, Clare. 

Clinton county, R. M. Winston, St. 
Johns. 

Crawford 
Grayling. 

*Delta county, P. R. Legg, Gladstone. 

Dickinson county, Ed. lL. Parmenter, 
Iron Mountain. 

Katon county, J. L. Wagner, Charlotte, 

Kmmet county, H. Babeock, Harbor 
Springs. 

Genesee county, J. H. Tyler, Davison. 

Gladwin county, Kate Borden, Gladwin. 

Gogebie county, L. L. Wright, [ronwood. 

Grand Traverse county, Nettie C. Gray, 
Traverse City. 

*Gratiot county, Retta Peet, Ithaca. 

Hillsdale county, W. H. French, Hills- 
dale. 

Houghton county, William Bath, Hough- 
ton. 

Huron county, D. E. Spencer, Bad Axe, 

Ingham county, Martin Hanlon, Wil- 
liamston, 

*fonia county, L. A. Burhans, Portland. 

*“losco county, J. A. Campbell, Tawas 
City. 

Iron county, Thomas 
Falls. 

Isabella eounty, O. 
Pleasant, 

Jackson county, F. M. Harlow, Spring- 
port. 

Kalamazoo county, J W. Hazard, Kala; 
mazoo, 

Kalkaska county, lL. 
kaska, 

Kent county, G. T. 
Rapids. 

Keweenaw county, F. M. 
Central Mine. 

‘Lake county, E. G. Johnson, Luther. 

Lapeer county, C. If Parmelee, Lapeer. 

Leelanaw county, G. W. Benjamin, Le- 
land, 

Lenawee county, M. W. 
field. 

Livingston county, J. H. Wallace, Fow- 
lerville. 

*Mackinae county, W. H. 
Ignace, 

Macomb county, R. J. 
Clemens. 

Manistee county, L. BE. W. Hall, Man- 
istee, 


4 
Flora MeLaughlin, 


county, Ernest Burnham, 


Easterday, 


county, Flora M. Marvin, 


Conlin, Crystal 


Burdick, Mt. 


Luther, Kal- 
Chapel, Grand 


Bradshaw, 


Hensel, Bliss- 


Lewis, St. 


Crawford, Mt. 


Marquette county, F. D. Davis, Negau- 
nee, 

Mason county, 8S. A. Louden, Ludington. 

*Mecosta county, A. B. Lightfoot, Stan- 
wood, 

Menominee 
Menominee. 

*Midland county, W. E. Culver, Mid- 
land. 

Missaukee county, FE. S. Hall, Lake City. 

*Monroe county, S. H. Langdon, Ida. 

Montealm county, EK. D. Straight, Stan- 
ton. 

*Montmorency county, James Briley, 
Hillman. 

*Muskegon county, H. 
hall. 

Newaygo county, F. C. Stillson, Fre- 
mont, 

‘Oakland county, H. S. Elliott, Oxford, 

Oceana county, Vesta B. Smith, Shelby. 

Ogemaw county, Ben Bennett, West 
Branch, 

Ontonagon county, A. C. Adair, Rock- 
land. 

*Osceola county, J.H.Thompson, Evart. 

*Oscoda county, Sim J. Lewis, Fairview. 

Otsego county, R. D. Bailey, Gaylord. 

Ottawa county, L. P. Ernst, Coopers- 
ville. 

Presque Isle county, Ed. Erskine, Rog- 
ers City. 

Roscommon county, E. G. Payne, Ros- 
common, 

Saginaw county, W. G. 
naw, W. S. 

St. Clair county, R. S. Campbell, Port 
Huron. 

St. Joseph county, John Evert, Mendon, 

Sanilac county, H. A. Macklem, Mar- 
lette, 

Schooleraft 
Seney. 

Shiawassee 
Corunna, 

Tuscola county, J. G, Davis, Mayville. 

Van Buren county, W. G. Brown, Paw 
Paw. 

Washtenaw county, W. N. Lister, Ann 
Arbor. 

*Wayne county, BH. W. Yost, Mlat Rock. 

*Wexford county, C. C. Slemons, Sher- 
man, 

Newly elected commissioners are re- 
quested to notify the department at once 
when a change in post-office address oc- 
curs, 


* Newly elected, 


county, Jesse Hubbard, 


B. Carr, White- 


Graham, Sagi- 


county, J. D. Chisholm, 


county, O. LL. Bristol, 


PACIFIC STATES, 


WASHINGTON. 

Summer institutes will be held in 
Washington as follows: Klickitat county, 
July 24-August 12; Whitman county, 
August 22-September 2; Skagit county, 
week beginning July 24; Whateom county, 
week beginning July 31; Pacifie county in 
August; Jefferson county in July; Kitti- 
tas county, beginning August 28; Stevens 
county, one week, beginning July 31; 
Cowlitz county, first week in August. 

The trustees of the Whatcom normal 
school have elected the following faculty; 
Chair of mathematics, J. T. Forrest, 
Chehalis, Wash.; salary, $1,000 a year, 
Chair of science, Frank W. Eply, West 
Superior, Wis.; salary, $1,000. Superin- 
tendent of model school, Miss Sadie 
Rogers, Dillon, Mont.; salary, $1,000. 
Chair of literature and Latin, Miss Jane 
Connell, Sheridan, Wyo.; salary, $900. 
Chair of elocution, drawing, and physical 
culture, Miss Avadana Millett, Seattle, 
Wash.; salary, $900. Assistant in English 
and history, Miss Mary D. Carew, New 
Whateom, Wash.; salary, $700. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
—The Century Magazine for August is a 
midsummer and travel number. ‘The 
Present Situation in Cuba” is by Major- 


General Leonard Wood. Jacob Riis writes 
of “Feast Days in Little Italy.’”’ John Bur- 
roughs gives a fascinating glimpse of the 
wild life about his slab-sided cabin near 
Hudson River at West Park. In “The 
River of Tea” Miss E. R. Scidmore writes 
of the Yangtsze-kiang, and especially of 
the city of Hankow. In a learned paper 
on the “Churches of Auvergne” Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer introduces the picturesque epi- 
sode of Peter the Hermit’s preaching of 
the first crusade. Professor Wheeler's 
“Alexander in India” has a graphic ac- 
count of the great and decisive victory 
that marked the crossing of the river Hy- 
daspes. John R. Musick has a description, 
at first hand, of a town “In the Whirl of a 
Tornado,’ and accompanying it is a 
learned article on “Tornadoes” by Cleve- 
land Abbe. Frank R. Stockton’s “Vizier” 
treats of the relations with Moses and 
Joshua, Petrarch and Laura. Short stor- 
ies are by Chester Bailey Fernald, Mary 
Tracy Barle, and Seumas McManus, and 
the twin arts of poetry and picture-mak- 
ing are exemplified on many a page, one of 
the more striking features of the maga- 
zine being “The Night Walk,” a poem by 
yeorge Meredith. Price, $4.00 a year. 
Single copy, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 


—John Muir opens the August Monthly 
with a very interesting and valuable ac- 
count of the Yosemite national park. 
The number abounds in good fiction. Miss 
Johnston’s Have and to Hold” easily 
takes the lead among current serial fic- 
tion, while Hopkinson Smith’s lively and 
patriotic story, ‘The Man with the Empty 
Sleeve,’ Mrs. Phelps- Ward’s thrilling 
“Loveliness,”’ Mrs. Prince’s pathetic pic- 
ture of French rural Ife, ‘‘The Flail of 
Time,” and Miss Dupuy’s humorous and 
pathetic “In a Mutton-Ham Boat,” furnish 
an interesting variety, both in style and 
subject. In “His Brother’s Brother,” 
Colonel T. W. Higginson writes delight- 
fully about the late John Holmes, the less 
famous, but to many minds not less able, 
younger brother of the Autocrat. )X- 
Senator Henry L. Dawes treats the Indian 
question, asking “Have We Failed with 
the Indian?” W. Cunningham discusses 
“The Prospects of Universal Peace,’’ in 
connection with the peace congress now in 
session. In ‘The Break-Up,of China and 
Our Interest in It” is editorially discussed 
the present conditions prevailing in the 
Flowery Kingdom. In “Thou Shalt Not 
Preach” John Burroughs discusses Tol- 
stoi’s essay on “What is Art?” 


—The August, or special summer num- 
ber of the Pall Mall Magazine is one of the 
handsomest and most interesting numbers 


of this magazine yet issued, abounding 
in beautiful illustrations, and having for 
its contributors many of the foremost 
writers of the day. The frontispiece is 
after a drawing entitled ‘‘The Boar Hunt.” 
Gilbert Parker contributes the first of six 
short stories dealing with Anglo-Egyp- 
tian life; William Archer contributes the 
first of two articles dealing with the rap- 
prochment between the North and South; 
KF. C. Burnand, the editor of Punch, con- 
cludes his Punch reminiscences in a paper 
devoted largely to Du Maurier and his 
connection with “‘Punch’’; Professor Lom- 
broso, the eminent Italian psychologist, 
who, in a remarkable article entitled “‘An 
Epidemic of Kisses in America,’”’ d’scusses 
the kissing tour of Lieutenant Hobson 
from a pathological standpoint; and Miss 
E. Nesbit contributes one of her delightf > 
stories of children. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Astor Court. 


—The Atlantic has always been the 
leading American magazine of best litera- 
ture and improves with age. It is a grand 
educational force in the nation, loyal and 
patriotic in tone, true to the higher ideas 
of American. progress and civilization. 
Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


MAGAZINES KEOEIVED. 


The North American Review for July; terms, 
$5 0 ayear. New York. 

The Chautauquan for August; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville. Pa 

The Sanitarian for July; terms $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for July; 
terms, $500 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Overland tor July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
San Francisco. 

The Century Magazine for August; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 


Teact ‘o- y 
Teachers Wanted, Asso- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE SOCIETY FOR 
CHILD STUDY. 


The second annual, and fourth semi- 
annual, meeting of the New York State 
Society for Child Study was held at Utica, 
N. Y., on Friday forenoon, July 7. The 
annual meeting of the society was held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association of New York. 
The programme as prepared was arranged 
as the State Association’s Section on Child 
Study. 

The general character of this section’s 
meeting was that of a conference, in 
which open forum for discussion or com- 
ment on the part of any member present 
prevailed throughout the session. This 
was deemed more appropriate to the needs 
of the practical teacher who attends the 
child study meeting than the preparation 
of long, set papers, in which elaborate the- 
ories or multiplied statistics might be pre- 
sented. In working out the following 
programme the meeting avoided the dry- 
ness which ordinarily characterizes an- 
nual sessions. 

The session was called to order by Vice- 
President Shimer of New York City, 
acting-president in the absence of Super- 
intendent Griffith of Utica. The confer- 
ence opened with greetings and ‘Confi- 
dences Over the Pen-point.” These 
“confidences” comprised selections from a 
vast number of letters recently received 
from prominent teachers, who have con- 
tributed to the child study movement by 
original researches or critical publica- 
tions. The tenor of these “confidences” 
was to disparage the unsavored adulation 
of child study as a means of pedagogic 
success or scientific knowledge. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Shimer presented a summary of 
the opinions of about 8,000 teachers on the 
advantages and disadvantages of child 
study. In this polling most teachers 


LARKIN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 
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seemed to object to child study on the 
grounds that it detracted from even work 
in the schoolroom; that it interfered with 
the strictly pedagogical interest, and re- 
moved the teacher from the true attitude 
towards the boy or girl; that it developed 
false notions as to what constitutes scien- 
tific data; and that it was a waste of time, 
etc., ete. 
These “confidences” opened the way in 
a very apt manner for the discussion of 
the topic, “What is the Creed of Child 
Study?” The discussions tended towards 
an expression of practical experience on 
the part of those present. Most of these 
cited, in particular cases, how attention in 
their schoolrooms or in their schools to 
the characteristics of individual children 
not only awakened a peculiar interest in 
children as pupils, but also opened to the 
minds of those teachers, principals, and 
superintendents an entirely new field of 
experience. Several members reported 
scattering tests, which they applied for 
their individual benefit, as they said, in 
gathering the ideas of children and facts 
about the physical and home life of chil- 
dren. All the contributions to the discus- 
sion seemed to accord in the one conclu- 
sion, that there is a legitimate field of 
child study for the practical teacher. This 
field of practical interest, it was agreed, 
need net necessarily infringe on the scien- 
tific efforts to inquire more fully concern- 
ing the conditions of mind and body 
growth in the early years of human life. 
No attempt was made to formulate, 
specifically, any set of propositions which 
might be published as the so-called 
“creed” of the state society. The confer- 
ence was rather designed to elicit expres- 


sion of individual creeds. Whether the 


society will be able to formulate a tenta- 
tive creed remains to be seen. 

The second chief topic set forconference. 
namely, ‘‘How to Study the Individua! 
Child in the Classroom, and Why,” was 
not taken up owing to the limitations 0; 
time under which the conference con- 
vened. The reading of the annual repor: 
of the secretary-treasurer was also de- 
ferred for a similar reason. This report 
will probably be published and distributed 
to the members of the society in the 
course of the year, 

The second chief proceeding of the con 
ference was the reading of the titles of ser 
papers, by the secretary. Instead of hay- 
ing these papers read and discussed by the 
few present at the annual meeting, the 
secretary proposed a departure from usual! 
programmes, and merely announced thai 
a number of papers, which are already 
prepared, or in process of preparation, 
will be published later in the year for 
more detailed and elaborate study by the 
members of the society at a time when 
they can much more easily appreciate the 
practical values of the papers for their 
schoolroom work. To this end the secre 
tary secured promises of a number of pa 
pers, which are critical reviews and digests 
of the several fields to which they address 
themselves. The specific aim of these pa- 
pers is to enable the busy teacher to be- 
‘come acquainted with the results of the 
scattered studies along numerous and dif- 
ferent lines of child study. The following 
titles were announced: “The Doctrine of 
Interest in Modern Pedagogy,” by Dr. Jos- 


{Continued on page 103.] 
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Helpful and Delightful 
NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


can be started scienceward. 
benefit of teachers. 
ry 
lhe Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A./1., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Boards. Illustrated. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to tind how nature works 
during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
Many scientific references are suggested for the 


‘*One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Superintendent Batvirr, Springfield, Mass. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 


Boards. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children 
should be taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the > 
names and somewhat of the works of great authors at an early age. With 
this th: ught and object in view, “Child Study of the Classics” has been written 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception 
of the later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as con- 
cisely and attractively as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully 
illustrated, with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list 
of books for supplementary reading. 


“It is beautifully written.”” — Bishop Vincenvr. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Price, 50 cents. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Graded Work in Arithmetic......... 
The Story of the Great ROpadlic. 
A Cosmopolitan Comed 

romwell a8 & SOIGICr.... 
Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers.......... 
Andrew Melville.. ...... > 
The Government of Municipalities...... 
Rupert by the Grace of God..... 
The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl........ 


Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign.......... 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1899......... 
When Grandma was 
Our Conquests im the 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Baird, American Book Company, N. Y. $— 
Guerber, “6 “ 65 
Brown, D. Appleton & Co., New York. — 1.00 
Heilprin, “ “ 1.75 
Baldock. Charles Scribner’s Sons,N.Y. 6.00 
Britten, “6 46 5.00 
Bronté. “ “ 2.00 
Morison. “ “ -75 
Hubbard, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. .10 
Eaton, The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 4.00 
Fisher. B.H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. a 
Chamisso. Ginn & Co., Boston, 35 
Krausse. Henry Holt & Co., New York, —— 
Bigelow. Harper & Brothers, 1.25 
— Cassell & Co., New York. 3.00 
Harland, Lothrop Pub. Company, Boston. —— 
— F. A. Stokes Company, New York. .50 


N.Y. S. SOCIETY FOR CHILD STUDY. 
{Continued froin page 102.) 


eph S. Taylor, editor of the New York 
Teachers’ Magazine; “Reading for Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; “Fatigue Among School Chil- 
dren,” by Professor Will S. Monroe, state 
normal school, Westfield, Mass.; ‘‘Mind 
Training in the Primary School,” by Dr. 
Edward Thorndike, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Ohio; ‘‘A Few Studies of the Phy- 
sical Side of the Kindergarten,” by Miss 
Luella Palmer, New York city; ‘‘Child 
Study in Mothers’ Clubs,” by Dr. Miriam 
E. Wheeler, Brooklyn, N. Y. The secre- 
tary hopes to be able to promise a few ad- 
ditional papers, to treat of the different 
phases of the child study movement. 
These papers will be printed during the 
year, and distributed among the members 
of the society. 

The society sent telegraphic greet- 
ings to the national child study meeting 
in connection with the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as_ follows: Principal 
Albert Shiels, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., presi- 
dent; Superintendent H. E. Reed, Little. 
Falls, N. Y., vice-president; Professor 
edward F, Buchner, New York University, 
New York city, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual meeting of 1900 will be held 
at the time of the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, at the Thou- 
sand Islands, N. Y. 

Membership in the society is open to all 
persons who are interested in promoting 
the study of children, and the dissemina- 
tion of thought and knowledge which 
shall tend towards the betterment of the 
pupil child. The membership fee is 50 
cents, payable annually to the secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Burlington railroad is experiment- 
ing with acetylene gas. Fixtures for its 
use have been placed in the dining car 
“Lincoln,” and the new light will be 
given a thorough trial. It is claimed 
that it is brighter than common gas, and 
not so hard on the eyes as electricity. 

Another innovation in Burlington din- 
ing cars is the installation of electric 
fans to cool the traveler while he eats, 
adding greatly to the comfort of a sum- 
mer trip. 


Teacher—“Billy, can you tell me the 
difference between caution and cow- 
ardice?” 

Billy—“Yes, ma’am. When you're 
afraid yourself, then that’s caution. Hut 
when the other fellow’s afraid, that’s 
cowardice.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


of 


Grammar, 


CURIOUS BITS IN THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


You may travel this country over, but there is no sec- 
tion more interesting in every sense of the word than 
is the White Mountain Region of New Hampshire. 
Every resort within its contines has its own particular 
wonders or scenic attractions, many of them being 
Strange yet decidedly interesting natural formations. 
Take, for instance, Elephant’s Head in Crawford's 
Noteh—the rock deposits forming the trunk, head, eye, 


and ear of a gigantic elephant which can be seen fora 
great distance, Then there is,in the Franconia Region, 
that most widely known formation, the Profile, or Ol1 
Man of the Mountain, which stands guard over Protile 
Lake; and not far distant is the great Cannon Rock 
sSurmounting the mountain of that name. Down at 
North Conway is the oddity, White Horse Ledge, and 
thus you will find in every for ality some marked pecu- 
liarity that is wonderfully interesting. Mount Pieas- 
ant and Fabyans are in the very heart of the mountain 
region, and a short journey in various directions will 
bring the tourist to Crawfords, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Bartlett, Sugar Hill, Rethlehem, Maplewood, Twin 
Mountain, Profile House, Littleton, or Mount Wash- 
ington, and the view of the Presidential Rauge from 
hereabouts is Every one visiting the 
mountain regions should plan to visit the summit of 
Mount Washington, for besides the ride to the top of 
the mountain, which is a most sensational experience, 
there is a continuously changing outlook in every di- 
rection. Portland and Old Ocean are often seen on a 
clear day, while between lie those gems of lakes, Os- 
sipee, Sebago, Moosehead, and many of smaller size, 
sparkling like bits of shining silver. In other direc- 
tions the eye catches glimpses of Berlin, of Maplewood, 
and of the mountain peaks for miles around. When 
on the summit you are by no means confined to the 
platform surrounding the hotel, for there are a score 
of places within easy distance worthy of visit. Among 
them is the Lake of the Clouds, a goodly sized sheet o 

water, which is ever clear and cold. Then there is the 
great chasm known as the Gulf of Mexico, and in the 
Alpine Gardens grows a variety of mountain plants 
and flowers, which, for rarity and meaner, would be 
hard to equal; but the most wonderful place of all is 
Tuckerman’s Ravine. Here the snow lies a hundred 
feet deep, and through it, cut by the waters coursing 
down the mountain side, is a series of beautiful arches 
the — being of sufficient size to admit a team, could 
one but reach them. The descent to the ravine isa 
most perilous one, and only the most experienced 
mountain climbers ever attempt to visitit. The hotels 
of the mountains are models of convenience and mag- 
nificence, and all visiting the region are assured a 
pleasant, healthful, and profitable sojourn. You, of 
course, want to know all about the mountains, so send 
a two-cent stamp to General Passenger Departinent, 
Boston & Maine R, R., Boston, for the book “* Moun 

tain Pointers,” and with it you will get an excursion 
book, both of which are replete with information of 
value to tourists; and for ois cents in stamps will be 
sent a collection of beautiful half-tones, entitled 
“Mountains of New England.” 


UNIVERSALIST SUMMER MEETING. 


On account of the above meeting at Sar- 
atoga, round trip tickets will be on sale 
via the Fitchburg railroad July 29 to 
August 5. Rate from Boston, $6.00. 


The races at Saratoga begin July 25, 
continuing until August 27. The train 
leaving Boston at 11.00 a. m. via the 
Fitchburg reaches Saratoga at 5.00 p. m. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d S8ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 8t. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


rimary, and 


ungraded Schools never have 


been in as great demand as 


this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 


ever before. 
desirea change. 


Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, OHIO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


6s promised more than you did,” wrote a principal to us, last year, telling why the candidate of an - 
B THEY other agency was chosen; “ You spoke | moderately of Miss A, while the agency said Miss 
i, was a very unusual teacher, so we took Miss B.” He writes us again this year that Miss B. proved a failure, 
w ile Miss A., elected in a neighboring school, while in no way remarkable, has proved a safe and trustworthy 
teac her, and is retained at an increase of salary. This year he says he shalltrusttous. If an agency expects to 
continue in business, it must not advertise too many remarkable teachers. We have registered more than 
twenty thousand teachers,and among them PRO ISE D mended as remarkable. We have had some 
all there are hardly tifty we have ever recom- Om candidates that were exceptionally strong on 
all sides—men and women now filling some of the most important places in the country. Some of thein we knew 
to be strong. Some of them we did not full ppgeceiate. Some of them have developed as we could not have 
expected. But when we say toa school, “ This is a rare opportunity for you to get a superior teacher,” both the 
adjectives have their full meaning. It may not sound so alluring to say of a good, fair, safe teacher, “She is all 
you can expect for the salary you pay,” but that is a good deal to say if it is true; and it is wiser to takea 
teacher 80 recommended from an agency known to weigh its words, than one of whom an un- MORE $9 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCOY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert ( other Westen Agency, ust ) Central 
B. FF. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGU. 


Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ce TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FO REI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess g, tor 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P! , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Wa 


nih WM. O. PRATT, Manages 
with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 
sylvania and other States. /ou7 teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


REOW. | The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENG NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 


men and women, for present calls. 
If you must know chances before 

enrolling, it willinvestigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
aud twenty-five cents to it, at........ -+-352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


IF YOU PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapoiis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers — college and normal graduates — for 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington BSt., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend: | 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU Ww HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
(2ist Vear.) ST. Loum. Mo , the “ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


Teachers Wante 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell, 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 


CHICAGO; 


203 Michigan Avenue, 3 Somerset Street, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. 5. 


The Latest and Best 


Pedagogical 
Literature. 


BRIEF by 
x — 
EXTRACTS. SO> 5 
@ 
“ The individual teacher S A 
must have part in the con- 4 = 
struction of the science in S hy = 
which his art is to have its > 4 
foundations.” "sR 4 & 
§ 
“ Obedience to principles = > 
of philosophy, though it be 5 
the best philosophy, is only 3 4 
slavery as long as the teacher 
who submits to such laws 
cannot justify these in his . > A 
own consciousness.” ~ ° 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


J. B. LipPINCOTT COMPANY, 


714-722 Filbert St... . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. ; 
The author has given all the facts of the life of Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
a readable style. It study Price, $1.00. 
1e schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- ain important week ta the history of edusesional 
Sve OF theories Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston to les how of he hen 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of | SUFPrise 
his heroic contest for re-electior , with all the influ- | Pos | 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends | © Galileo of 


ee ae and, lastly, of his struggles at 
ntioch College. 
EDUCATION: 
On the Science and Art of Education. 
oth. 275 pp. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josrpu Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, THE SCHOLEMASTER 


London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 


Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D’Arcy W. THompson. Cloth. 3828 


of John D. Philbrick. 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


By S. S. Laurir. 


By Hersertr Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmes F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAMEs F. WILLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagramin 
Paper; price, 25 cents. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street, 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 


43-47 East St., 


COMPANY New Yorke 


EB. t., 352 Washington Street, 
M Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clinten Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Selovis, 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


EK ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specic) 
Jor Su iors of M in Public Schools, 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engayve- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


\YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. ;OYDEN, A.M. 


_ | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcHBuRkG, MAss. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G, ‘THOMPSON, Principal. 


Do you 
ever write ? 


' 
No doubt youdo. But is your spelling always | 
correct? Do you have to watch out so as to avoid | 
those humiliating ** breaks"’ which convict one of : 
“bad English’’? Are you sure of your punctua- | 
tion ? 8 composition writing come easy to | 
you ? — letter writing? — any kind of writing? | 
Are you glib with the different words of similar | 
meaning? Are you up on the etiquette, the amen- | 
ities, of polite letter-writing and business corre- | 
spondence? Well, with the following up-to-date , | | 
works so readily obtainable, no one need be less | | | 
than an adept: ! 
Hinds & Noble's New Speller. 25c. 
How to Punctuate Correctly. 25e, 
Bad English Corrected. 0c. i 
Composition Writing Made Easy. 7T5c. I 
Likes and Opposites (Synonyms and Anto- ; 


nyms). Se, 
Hinds & Noble's New Letter Writer. 75e. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Horace Mann Goon LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supp!ic« 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WtUNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. Praee, 50 cents. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Bost 


Teache rs Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 


DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


( 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
. | 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
i 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real diterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy or THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. ... Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


have their subscriptions advanced S!* 
MONTHS by sending one NEW year!) 
subscription, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 


the JournaL or Epucatrion will secure 
a year’s subscription free, 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to Qiseite to the JOURNAL can 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mase. 


‘ 
° ° 
INSTITUTIONS. 
COLLEGES. ; 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, |x 
ADDITI€ PN I oO Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
Dr, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street, | | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
' 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. i} 
x) 
q 
. 


